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For the Companion. | 


TIM’S BABY. 


Ob no, Tim was not the baby’s father! Tim 
was only a small boy, but they called her ‘‘Tim’s | 
Baby” because there was no one in the village who | 
had a better claim to her than he. 

His right of ownership came to him in this way: 
He lived at No. 12. This was the number of an | 
inclined plane on the line of the gravity railroad 
between Pittston and Hawley, in Pennsylvania. 
It was also the name of the little village clustered 
about the engine-house at the head of the plane. | 

On these gravity railroads the cars are drawn | 
up the hills which lie in their route, by means of a | 
stationary engine, to a point from which they can 
descend, by gravity, along a 
moderate grade, until the foot 
of the next hill is reached. The 


| tears came into her eyes as she grasped Tim’s 


They ny not earn ant te pa her, except | 


conus’ sien ‘She pare them to witnetent | 


that her name was Daisy; and by and by she be- | that her little brother and two sisters had died. 


gan to get frightened at their persistence, and the | 
hand more tightly, and refused to answer. 

“Now stop your questions,” said Tim, stoutly. 
“T won’t let her be bothered any more. She’s 
mine till her mother comes, anyway, an’ I’m 
goin’ to take her home with me. Come on, sissy 
—Daisy !” 

The boy lifted her down from the platform and 
across the railroad track, a burden almost as large 
as himself; then, taking her hand again, he led 
her to the humble home of his mother. 

‘Well, for the land sake!” exclaimed that good 
woman, as the pair entered the house. ‘Whose 
baby’s that ?” 





“Bennie didn’t tome to play wif Daisy any 
mo’,”’ she said; ‘‘an’ ’en Bennie he died, he did, an’ 
a man he tomed, an’ anover mens ’ey tomed, an’ 
Bennie he touldn’t talk, an’ ’ey tarried ’im away 
in a w’ite wadon.” 

Afterward she said, ‘“‘An’ Emmy an’ ’e baby ’ey 


went away in dest ’e same w’ite wadon lite Ben- | 


nie, an’ ’ey touldn’t talk, too; an’ mamma s’e 
tried an’ s’e tried an’ s’e tried.” 
The April days went by, and summer strode 


across the land in green-robed luxury; but the la 


summer sunshine fell upon no happier pair than 
Tim and Daisy. Sometimes they went together 
mornings to the station to see the train come in, 





line of railroad lying on the 
steep hill-side is called a 
“plane,” and the long distance 
between the planes is called a 
“evel.” The level from No. 12 
to Hawley was fourteen miles in 
length. 

No. 12 was a station of some 
importance. A branch railroad 
crossed from there to No. 19, a 
mile and a half away. No. 19 
was an inclined plane on the re- 
turn, or “light,” track from 
Hawley to Pittston. 

Just beyond the engine-house 
at No. 12 a country road crossed 
the railroad, and at the crossing 
there was a freight-house and 
a passenger platform. Here, 
every morning, the passenger- 
train stopped to unload, and 
take on freight and passengers, 
and often the people in the cars 
stepped out and walked up and 
down the platform, and looked 
away to the northern hills, and 
spoke of the rare beauty of the 
view. 

It was one morning in April, 
years ago, that Tim stood at the 
station when the train came in, 
to watch the bustling life and to 
look upon the strange faces at 
the car windows. 

Suddenly he was aware that 
some one was addressing him. 
He turned and confronted a lady 
who was holding by the hand a little girl. She 
threw aside a heavy mourning veil as she spoke, 
and disclosed a very pale face, with troubled eyes | 
turning restlessly in every direction, as though 
she looked for some one whom she dreaded to | 
meet. | 

“Do you live here, my boy ?” she said to Tim. | 

“‘Yes, ma’am,” answered Tim, bashfully. 

“Ts it a good place to live ?” | 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Were you ever dead ? 

Tim did not quite know what to make of the | 
question, but he answered at a venture : 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Do the angels ever come here ?” 

Again Tim was in doubt. He began to be a 
little afraid of the woman, too. He did not quite 
like the wild expression of her eyes, and he moved 
back a step or two, as he answered, ‘No, 
ma’am.” 

She came close to him then, and bent down and 
whispered in his ear, “I want you to keep this | 
baby till I come for her. They would not think 
of finding her with you. But if an angel should 
appear, an angel with black wings, hide her till he 
goes by, and stay with her always. Now she is 
yours.” 

The woman placed the child’s little, soft hand | 
in Tim’s, and bent down and kissed both boy | 
and girl; then, as the conductor shouted, ‘All 
aboard!’’ she stepped back into the car, and be- 
fore Tim recovered from his speechless amazement 
the train had moved out from the station, and was 
winding down the first long curve of the level on 
its way to Hawley. 

That was how Tim came by his baby. And a 
very pretty baby she was, plump and rosy-cheeked, 
with long hair and big eyes, and the little under 
lip all tremulous, as the men crowded around her 





” 
| 


after the train had gone, and pestered her with | her history. They knew that she had lived with | the bumpers between the cars, and from that’ them at the start. 
questions. 





| the woman comes for her, anyway ?” 


| must ha’ been crazy. 
dearie ?”” 


, | motherly affection. 


| with her, and amused her, till she quite forgot her | 


AN INVOLUNTARY 


“Mine,” answered Tim. 

“Your’n' Well, I want to know! 
dearie.” | 

She knelt in front of the little stranger, and | 
kissed her cheek and began to untie her bonnet- | 
strings. 

‘*‘Where on earth did you git her, Tim?” The 
and added, ‘We'll keep her, won’t we, ma, till 


‘Why, bless her little heart, of course we will! | 
But if that aint the strangest thing! The woman 
What’s your name, 


“Daisy,” answered the child, as the woman 
lifted her up into her motherly lap. 

‘‘An’ was it your ma that come with you ?” 

**Ye’; we tomed on ‘e tars, we did.” 

‘*What’s your ma’s name ?” 

‘“‘Her name’s mamma, and Daisy’s name’s 
Daisy.” 

That was about all the information they could 
get from her as to her identity, except that she 
lived ‘tin a date bid house, where ’e wadons went 
by all ’e day.” 

But they kept her and cared for her. 





She was 





RIDE. 


windows, almost dreading lest the face of Daisy’s | 
Come here, | mother should appear, and he should lose his | ratchet, and it sprang back and tossed him over 


| baby. 

Many a merry afternoon they spent together in 
| the fields, gathering the ripe, red berries from the | 
| grass ; and oh! what wonderful stories Tim told 


| to Daisy in the summer evenings, while she sat | 
| boy told the story of the occurrence at the station, | 


with folded hands upon her lap listening in rapt 
attention till the stars came out, and till Tim’s 


| mother laid aside her work to kiss them both 


good-night, and tuck them snugly in their beds. 


The Fourth of July that year was like Sunday | 


at No. 12. There were no cars running, except 


the passenger train, and nearly everybody had | 


gone to South Canaan to the big picnic. In the | 
afternoon Tim’s mother gave permission to the | 
children to go up to the station and play around | 
the freight-house, among the barrels and boxes, 
and in the nooks and corners there. 

So up they marched, Tim going ahead and beat- 
ing his toy drum, while Daisy followed him, wav- | 
ing a tiny flag over her shoulder. 

By and by the freight-master locked the double 
doors of the freight-house and went away; and | 
then the children wandered down the railroad, by | 
| the side of the loaded coal-cars, pretending to | 


her to the top, and nuhind: her over into the soft 
|culm. She was a little frightened at first on tind- 
ing herself up so high, but her fear very soon 
| departed, and she laughed and played gleefully 
| with Tim in the black dirt till her little rosy face 
|was streaked with ebony, and her little, chubby 
| hands were black as coals, and her cunning white 
apron, alas! was no longer white. 

Tim had planted the flag at the head of the 
foremost car, and had mounte:! his drum to serve 
as a piece of artillery, and was busily engaged in 
| throwing up earthworks of culm with a piece of 
shingle which he had climbed down to secure, 
and brought up in triumph. 
| He became sensible of a peculiar motion of the 
|ear. He looked up, and thought at first that the 


| and Tim looked at the people through the car | long train on the main track was slipping back 


toward the village; but one 
startled glance to the other side 
proved to him that the cars on 
which he and Daisy had been 
playing were moving slowly 
down the siding. 

Somehow, in climbing up the 
last time he had loosened the 
brake, and the movements of 
the children afterward had been 
sufficient to change the cars from 
their state of rest to one of mo- 
tion. 

Tim was frightened. He 
grasped Daisy by the arm and 
pulled her to the end of the car, 
and began to climb down. In 
another moment she would have 
fallen between the wheels to the 
track. He saw the danger, and 
pushed her back into the car. It 
was impossible to help her out 
in this way; it would have been 
difficult and dangerous with the 
car at rest. Then it occurred to 
Tim to try to stop the cars with 
the brake, as he had seen the 
runners do it. 

The brakes on these gravity 
railroad cars are composed of a 
system of levers, acting on the 
wheels by the application of 
force, and the force is applied 
by juniping on the end of the 
last lever in the series, and 
pressing it down against a verti- 
cal ratchet at the end of the car. 

Tim climbed out on this lever 
and jumped on it with all his 
might; but he had neither the 
strength nor the skill to force it down against the 





into the car. He tried it again, and yet again, 
| but alw ays with the same result. 

| Something else must be done. He thought to 
throw Daisy off the rear end of the car, but he 
feared that the violence of the fall against the 
rails and ties would kill her, and he knew that if 
he threw her from the side she would roll back 
under the wheels and be crushed. 

He spent another minute trying to form some 
plan for her escape, but he could think of no way 
| to get her safely to the ground. Already the cars 
| had passed out from the siding and were running 
| Steadily down the main track. Tim knew that if 
| they did not leap the rails at some switch or curve, 
they would, sooner or later, come into collision 
with other cars, and that, in either case, there 
| could be but one result. 
| He could not save Daisy, that was beyond hope 

now; but there was still time to save himself; 
| they were not yet going too fast for that. 
| The desire for self-preservation is a strong one 
in the human breast, and before Tim fairly knew 
what he was doing, he had let himself down at 
the end of the car and stepped out to the wheel- 


so sweet and good that they could not choose but | read the figures painted on them, until they came | frame at the side. From there it was easy for him 


love her. And then, too, Tim’s mother thought 
of a little one, just like her, who lay at rest under | 


that was another reason for the outpouring of her | 


Tim was very fond and proud of her. He took 
her everywhere with him. He romped and played 


longing for her mother, and entered heartily into 
all the novel pleasures of her country life. 

Little by little, as it fell from the child’s lips, 
her new friends acquired a partial knowledge of | 


to the front end of the train, a good half mile be- | 
low the village. On a siding near by stood two | 
| the forest beech in the country church-yard, and | coal-cars loaded with culm. Here was a chance | have been riding alone to disaster. 
Culm was almost as good as sand to 
| play in, except that it was black. Tim climbed | an overwhelming sense of shame at what he was 


for sport. 


up to investigate. 


“It’s splendid up here!” he cried out to Daisy. 
*Come up!” 


“I tan’t dit up,” she replied, looking wistfully | 


up to him. 
“Then I’ll help you,” he said, climbing down. 


| to jump to the ground, and in another moment 


he would have been out of peril, and Daisy would 
But in that moment there came upon him such 


about to do; the cowardice of it confronted him 
| 80 savagely, child that he was, that he turned, 
| stepped back to the bumper, climbed up across 
the brake-bars, and over into the car, and went 
| and sat down again at Daisy’s side. 

She still had the look in her eyes, partly of 


With great effort he hoisted the child up on to | wonder, and partly of fear, that had possessed 


She hardly knew whether Tim 


Ler father and mother in a large city, and in a! point, with the help of the brake bars, he pushed had been trying to stop the cars or to make them 
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go faster. She looked up into his face as he came 
back to her, to try to discover whether it meant 
sport or danger. 

In one moment the boy saw her perplexity, 
and, in the next, an inspiration seized him. He 
determined that her ride, at least, should be a 
happy one, and that, while it lasted, she should 
not suffer from fear if he could help it. The 
dreadful end would come soon enough at the 
best. 

“Aint we havin’ a nice ride, Daisy ?” he said, 
looking calmly off across the fields to the line of 
dark woods which they were rapidly approaching. 

““Yeth,” she answered, somewhat hesitatingly, 
looking anxiously, meanwhile, into his tranquil 
face. 

“Look at the cows over yonder,” he continued, 
‘tone, two, three, four of ’em. Don’t you guess 
they wish they could take a nice ride on the cars, 
Fourth o’ July, like us ?” 

“Yeth.” She spoke with increased confidence 
now, and for a few minutes they talked pleasantly, 
while their little train went swinging and swaying 
around curves, and thundering down straight dis- 
tances at a rate of speed that had grown to be 
almost fearful. But by-and-by their voices were 
completely drowned by the noise of the cars. It 
reached a higher note as they crossed the short 
bridge over Waugum Brook, and dropped to a 
deep bass as they flew through the cut beyond. 

Daisy could still see Tim’s lips move in apparent 
comment, as he pointed out to her the objects that 
they passed; and he looked down into her face 
with a smile when she showed him how her bon- 
net had blown off and her long curls were flying 
in the wind. 

At the old steam-mill they saw a man sitting on 
a porch reading. He started to his feet as the 
little train went by, and ran down to the track, 
but they were out of sight before he reached it. 

Two freight-cars stood on Robinson’s siding as 
they passed, and shut out, for an instant, the 
view of the long, dark buildings of the tannery. 

At Hoadley’s a loaded coal-train was standing 
on the main track, but the switch was open, and 
the two cars darted into the siding, out again and 
under the bridge and away before people who 
heard them had time to come to their doors to 
look. The speed attained was terrific. Tim knew 
that when the first obstacle was struck the cars 
would be dashed in pieces. 

The sharp curve above Middle Creek Falls was 
rounded with a lurch and a swing. The falls 
themselves were just a dash of white below the 
track, seen for an instant and then lost to view. 
The next minute the smoke-stack and engine- 
house of No. 14 were in sight. 

No. 14 was an inclined plane on the light track 
from Hawley to Pittston. At the foot of the 
plane the loaded track crossed the light by a bridge. 
Above this bridge, on the loaded track, stood two 
cars of coal. 

Tim looked ahead and saw them. 
that the end of the ride was come. Another mo- 
ment and it would all be over. He took Daisy in 
his arms, put his hand over her eyes, closed his 
own and waited for the shock. 

The afternoon passenger-train was just coming 
in on the light track from Hawley. As it stopped 
at the foot of No. 14 plane the people in the cars 
became aware that something unusual was going 
on outside. Men were shouting and running 
toward the upper track. 

A gentleman and a lady looked from the open 
window of the rear car to learn the cause of alarm. 
This was what they saw: two loaded coal-cars 
coming down the other track at almost lightning 
speed, and, on the rear car, two children, a boy 
and a girl, and, just ahead of those moving cars, 
two other cars, on the same track, at rest. 

They had hardly time to look before the crash 
came; a terrible shock, with flying timbers and 
culm leaping into the air, and then—wreckage. 

The men reached the spot a minute afterward. 

“Come,” said the lady, taking her hands down 
from her eyes. “Come, Walter; perhaps I can 
attend to them better than the men can.” 

Her companion looked anxiously into her face. 

“Do you think you had better go ?” he said, ‘it 
will be a very painful sight.” 

**Yes,” she replied, “‘I can bear it; I have been 
much with the dead. They were children; I will 
do it for Daisy’s sake.” 

They climbed up the steep embankment and 
came to the point of disaster. The cars were pros- 
trate and in ruins. Inthe midst of the wreck of 
the rear car a great pile of soft culm lay, and from 
this pile the men had drawn the bodies of the two 
children; living bodies, living and unhurt; pro- 
tected by the culm, which enveloped them like a 
cloud, with which they rose when the shock came, 
and into which they fell. 

‘Daisy! Daisy!” 

It was the woman who called. She was down 
on her knees and had the child in her arms; for, 
through all the disfigurement wrought by coal- 
dust and magnified by fright, she had recognized 
her baby. 

The men stood back and looked on in amaze- 
ment, until Tim told them who the lady was, and 
who Daisy was; and then one of them went up 
and kissed the child’s face, all heedless of the 
black dust that covered it, and she smiled back at 
him from the tender shelter of her father’s arms. 

Late that afternoon, as Tim’s mother was re- 
turning from an unsuccessful search for the miss- 
ing children, she was surprised to see them com- 
ing up the path accompanied by Daisy's parents. 


He knew 
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They all stayed at her house that night, and 
Daisy’s father told the story of his little daughter’s 
disappearance. 

He said that the loss of three little ones, in 
quick succession, the previous winter, by that 
dread disease, diphtheria, had, for the time being, 
unsettled the mother’s mind. One morning she 
and Daisy were missing. She had taken the child 
away secretly, to hide her from the angel with 
black wings that she fancied was in constant search 
for her. 

When she returned, two days later, she was 
alone, but would tell no one where she had left 
her baby. After that the fever came upon her, 
and through many weeks she lay raving or uncon- 
scious, in desperate illness. With returning 
health came soundness of mind, but loss of mem- 
ory. She did not know what route she took with 
Daisy, nor even from where they started. 

It was not until that morning of Independence 
Day that she had chanced to recognize the station 
of the Erie Railroad as their point of departure. 
The morning express was just ready to start, and 
she and Daisy’s father, anxious and elated, went 
with it. 

She remembered the towns through which they 
had passed on the former journey; she knew 
where they had changed cars, and was able to 
trace their course successfully to the gravity rail- 
road at Hawley. From there they would have 
gone on to Dunmore and then back to No. 12, as 
she did in April, had not the search ended so 
strangely but happily at No. 14. 

There was much rejoicing at No. 12 that night. 
Before dark everybody in the village and around 
it had heard of the wild ride of the two children 
and knew that Daisy’s parents had come. 

Until ten o’clock the sky was ablaze with rock- 
ets and Roman candles, and Tim was the hero of 





the hour, and made a little speech from the railing 
of the porch, where Daisy’s father held him. 

| Then Tim’s mother tucked Daisy into bed, and 

turned away and cried because it was the last time 
she should ever do it. 

So, the next day, Tim lost his baby; and 
though her parents left behind them many gifts, 
and more good wishes, and boundless gratitude, 
| it was not until the winter snow had come that Tim 
| forgot to think of Daisy every day, and to be 
lonely without her. 
| Years afterward, this baby, grown to woman- 
hood, became Tim’s good angel. 

HomMER GREENE. 
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THE COWBOY. 


Ruddy and brown, careless and free— 

| A king in the saddle—he rides at will 

| O’er the measureless range where rarely change 
The swart gray plains so weird and strange, 
Treeless, and streamless, and wondrous still! 


Often alone, his saddle a throne, 

He scans like a sheik the numberless herd; 
Where the buffalo grass and the sage grass dry 
In the hot, white glare of a cloudless sky; 

And the music of streams is never heard. 


—John Antrobus, 
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UNCLE CALEB’S ROAN COLT. 


Mr. Caleb Crowfoot, old bachelor and farmer, was 
standing in his stable door one September morning, 
regarding his poultry and calves with satisfaction, 
when a ruddy-featured youth of seventeen opened 
the sagging and creaking gate far enough to allow 
his rather sturdy body to squeeze through, and en- 
tered the yard. 

*“Good-morning, Uncle Caleb!” he said, with a 
cheerful air, unterrified by the big cock-turkey that 
puffed and strutted and drummed and gobbled at 
him. 

“Good-morning! good-morning, elartley!’? Uncle 
Caleb replied, scratching his jaw, with a curious, 
good-natured grin, while he said to himself, ‘“‘Won- 
der what he has come for, this time o’ day? How 
are all the folks?” he added, aloud. 

“Fair to middling,” Hartley Hollsworth answered, 


the better of some evident embarrassment he felt in 
confronting Mr. Crowfoot. “Uncle, I’ve come to 
you on what you may think a foolish sort of busi- 
ness.”” 

“Very likely!” laughed the farmer. ‘What is it?” 

“T want to borrow some money.” 

Uncle Caleb’s grin became a trifle ghastly. 

“What do you want of money?” he asked. 

“Well, you see, uncle, there are a good many of us 
there at home; more than the old farm can provide 
for, as we grow up. And I’ve a notion of striking 
out for myself,” Hartley explained. 

“Which way do you propose to strike?” Uncle 
Caleb inquired. 

“I want to fit myself for some kind of business,” 
said the boy, ‘“‘and I’ve made up my mind that if I 
could go to a good commercial school for a few 
months, I could save a great deal of time, and fit 
myself for a better situation than I might perhaps 
work up to in as many years, with just the common 
school education I have.” 

Seeing that Uncle Caleb was not quite thunder- 
struck by the proposal, Hartley had courage to con- 
tinue: 

“Mind, I don’t want to beg a cent of you or any- 
body; but I thought perhaps you might be willing to 
trust me with a little, which I am sure will be more 
help tome now than thousands might be by and by. 
I’ll pay you interest, and I’ll repay the principal of the 
| loan as sure as I live. You know I’m notrifler; you 
know that what I say I mean, and that’s why I come 
| to you, Uncle Caleb.” 

There was something exceedingly honest, earnest 
| and engaging in the boy’s face as he spoke. Uncle 
Caleb’s smile flickered, and he scratched his jaw once 
more. 

“Why don’t you go to your father? 
| to help you, if anybody.” 
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“He might help me, perhaps, if he chose. I don’t 
know. He has had a pretty hard time to worry along 
with his large family, and now he thinks, as we get 
old enough to work, we ought to stay at home and 
help him.” 

“Don’t you think so yourself, Hartley?” 

“I think we ought to do all we can to help him, 
and to help each other; but I am convinced I can do 
more for myself and all concerned by striking out. 
He is willing, but he won’t give me a cent to start 
with. Mother believes more in my plans than he 
does, and she advised me to apply to you.” 

“She was always a good sister to me, and she’s a 
good mother to you, Hartley,” was the old bachelor’s 
reflection, and he began to give his jaw another 
scraping. 

“The best of mothers!’’ was the boy’s fervent re- 
sponse. 

“How much money do you want?” Uncle Caleb 
asked. 

“T hardly know; in the neighborhood of a hundred 
dollars; I shall try to make that do.” 

Mr. Crowfoot coughed, and his countenance set- 
tled into a dubious expression. 

“T haven’t got any money; I haven’t got a hundred 
dollars. If I had, I don’t know—I might let you 
have it. H’m!” and he mused. 

“If I could have a little at a time; if I could have 
the promise of it all in the course of the fall and 
winter,” Hartley began to explain. 

“I can’t make any promises for the future,” said 
the old bachelor. ‘Sorry, my boy, but—” 

Hartley was turning away disheartened, with a 
murmured excuse for having troubled his uncle, who 
called after him. 

“T haven’t a dollar of money to spare; but I’ll tell 
you, Hartley; there’s that roan colt. If he’ll be of 
any service to you, you can take him.” 

Alternate hope and humorous despair crossed the 
ruddy, youthful features. 

“Tt’s a fine colt, uncle,” he said, as he eyed the 
long-tailed, rough-coated young horse frisking at the 
flies in the shadow of the shed. 

“Fine! I tell ye!” exclaimed Uncle Caleb. ‘Four 





a certain native frankness of manner fast getting | 


year old last spring; well broke to pull in harness, 
single or double; sound in wind and limb; nary 
| blemish about him.” 
| “Very fine!” responded Hartley. “But what can 
I do with him? I can’t ride him to and from school, 
and if I could, his keep would cost me more than my 
railroad fares. Will you sell him?” 

“No, no, I won’t sell that colt! He’s too valoo’ble 
an animal for the price he would bring this time o’ 
year; but you may take him and do the best you can 


fine, four-year-old roan colt will bring.” 


money?” Hartley eagerly inquired. 

“Yes, I don’t know but you may, with some good 
man that will keep him along, and not work liim too 
hard,” said Uncle Caleb. 
hundred and twenty-five dollars on him, and let him 
work out the interest. 
worth more a year from now than he is now, if he 


can find the right kind of a man.” 
“What if the colt should die?” Hartley asked. 
“If he dies from any ordinary disease, I’ll stand 


anything the man is responsible for, the loss shall be 
hisn. That’s fair, aint it?” 


come back for the colt as soon as he could find a mar- 
ket for him. 


man. 
the trade.” 
Hartley thought it an exceedingly odd arrange- 


his rough coat a good rubbing-down. 


colt. 
ger of his driving one too hard. 


ment put in writing.” 
‘‘He can keep him one year?” cried Hartley. 


plied Uncle Caleb. 


willing to let have the colt. 


out to be a sale, you know.” 


ley. ‘You'll see if I don’t, uncle, if I live and have 
my health.” 
And the boy rode off, high in hope, to offer Roan 


jaw. 


said, ‘‘and I’m glad to do it in this way. 
taking so much money out o’ my own pocket,” which 


pizen.” 

Hartley had a gleeful ride to the doctor’s house, 
about two miles distant, and the good luck to find 
him at home. 


sell the colt outright. 

“I don’t know; uncle is queer about some things,” 
replied Hartley. “If you should pay him the money, 
he could not bear to let it go out of his hands again; 
but he is willing to lend the colt.” 

‘Well! well!’ exclaimed the doctor, looking the 
animal carefully over. 
your sake us well as for the sake of the colt. I’ll 
drive him over to your uncle’s this afternoon, and fix 
the thing in writing.” 

Uncle Caleb did not see much more of his hopeful 
| nephew for over a year. He knew that the boy was 
studying hard, and afterward heard that he had at 
length left the commercial school io accept a salaried 
situation. 

It was on Thanksgiving Day of the following yeur 





“You ought to raise a 
I calculate that colt will be | 


aint overworked; so I guess I can afford it, if you 


the loss; but if from any accident, or neglect, or | 


Hartley thought it was fair, and said he would 


“No, no, take him now!” cried Uncle Caleb. “You 
must have the colt to show when you go to make the 
bargain; and you'll want him to ride to find your | 
You must let me know who ’tis that wants | 
him, and just what he agrees to, before you clinch 


“Now, my boy,” said Mr. Crowfoot, as Hartley 
mounted Roan’s bare back, “ride over to Dr. War- 
ing’s the first thing. He has been at me to get this 
He wants a second horse, and there’s no dan- 
If he’ll take him 
on your terms, then I’ll see about having the agree- 


“One year, or till you pay back the money,” re- 
“T know the doctor pretty well, 
and, to tell the truth, he is about the only man I am 
You must insist on a 
hundred and twenty-five, for that’s what he offered 
me for him a month ago, and the dicker may turn 


“You think I may never redeem him?” said Hart- 


to Dr. Waring. Uncle Caleb. gazed after him from 
the gate with a benevelent smile, and scratched his 


“T always meant to do something for the boys,” he 
Taint like 


was always a distressing operation to old bachelor 
Caleb; he himself confessed that he “hated it wus’n 


The doctor listened to his proposal 
with a droll smile, and asked why Crowfoot didn’t 


“I’m glad to take him, for 


that Hartley again called on his uncle. His cheeks 
were not quite so ruddy as when we first made his 
acquaintance, but he was perceptibly taller and more 
manly in his bearing. 

In response to Mr. Crowfoot’s inquiries as to his 
progress and prospects, he said, putting out his cane 
at the same old turkey-cock, who came at him with 
bristling plumage and wattles flashing from purple 
to scarlet: 

“I certainly hoped to bring back that colt to-day, 
uncle, but”— 

“You’re disapp’inted!”? laughed the old bachelor. 
“Well, to tell the truth, Hartley, J should have been 
disapp’inted if you’d brought him. I never expected 
you would. You’ve done yonr best, I’ve no doubt. I 
hear you’ve been industrious, and finally got a good 
place, and that’s enough for me. I’m in no hurry to 
get the colt back.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” Hartley replied. 
‘For when I went to the doctor’s for him just now, 
he said he couldn’t spare him, and he didn’t believe 
you would have any use for him before next spring. 
He has quite fallen in love with Roan, uncle.”’ 

“Ah, I knew he would!” and Mr. Crowfoot scratched 
his jaw with satisfaction. 

“So now,” continued the youth, “I want to know 
what I shall do with the money?” 

“What money?” Uncle Caleb stopped scratching 
his jaw and stared. 

‘““Why, the money for the colt!” said Hartley, tak- 
ing a roll of bills from his pocket. “If you are will- 
| ing the doctor should keep him till spring, I may as 
| well pay it to you.” 

‘*Money for the colt!” repeated Crowfoot, astan- 
| ished. “How did you come by it?” 
| “I earned it!” replied Hartley, proudly. ‘It’s my 
very first earnings, except a little of it, which I man- 
aged to save out of the doctor’s loan, living at home 
as I have done most of the time, and doing some 
work to pay for my board. The loan has been of the 
greatest service to me, uncle, and I can’t tell you 
how much obliged I am to you for it.” 

“But I—I don’t want to take your money, Hart- 
ley,” said the old bachelor. ‘Don’t you need it—a 
little longer?” 

“If you don’t particularly wish it,” Hartley an- 
swered, “I have a use foritin view. Sister Annie, 
you know, is a very good pianist, considering the 
limited advantages she has had. She is beginning 
to earn a little money by giving lessons. 

“But she finds she could get a much better class of 
pupils, and earn a great deal more money, if she 
could learn the new method of fingering taught now 
| by the best teachers. I mean that she shall take les- 








with him; get as much education out of him as a! sons of Professor Wasbach as soon as I have money 


| to pay for them; and if I can have this money for 


“May I pledge him as security in borrowing the | the purpose—why, uncle, it will be an unexpected 


| good fortune!” 
“Of course! of course!” cried Uncle Caleb, glee- 
fully. ‘Let the roan colt dance to the music!” 
Much as he loved money in his purse, this money 
| out of it was beginning to give him more satisfaction 
than all his hoarded gains. 

“T tell you what, boy!” he chuckled; “that roan 
colt is a pooty good hoss, aint he, now?” 

“He is pulling us through!” laughed the grateful 
| nephew; and he went off to carry the good news to 
the doctor, and to his elder sister Annie. 

Uncle Caleb should have witnessed the girl’s de- 
lighted surprise when told that, through his liberality, 
she would be enabled to commence taking lessons of 
the celebrated professor at once. The very next day 
she went to the city with Hartley, saw the great 
Wasbach, played to him, won his approval, and made 
arrangements to come to him for two lessons a week 
during the winter. 

Meanwhile, wholly unconscious of the good he was 
doing, the roan colt jogged about town with the doc- 
tor on his morning rounds, and munched his hay and 
oats with the peace of mind of a well-fed horse doing 
his daily duties, which a kind master made easy to 


ment, but he accepted it joyfully, and talked it over | him. 


| 


with Uncle Caleb as they bridled the colt, and gave Uncle Caleb was a little grayer, and nephew 
} 


Hartley was a trifle more stocky, and both were a 
year older, when they met one afternoon at the vil- 
lage post-office. 

“How happens it you are not at your place of 
business?” asked the old bachelor. 

“I got off this afternoon, as I have an errand at 
the savings bank; and, to tell the truth,” Hartley 
added, “I was going over to call on you.” 

‘‘Always glad to see you,” said Uncle Caleb, hold- 
ing the young man’s hand with the interest we 
feel in those we are trying to bemefit. ‘Anything 
special?” 

“Well, yes,” replied Hartley, with a smile quiver- 
ing around the corners of his mouth. “Annie and I 
have got some money deposited for you in the sav- 
ings bank.” 

“Money for me!” exclaimed the old bachelor, 
affecting surprise, and trying to frown, while his 
heart-strings were tickling with the keenest pleas- 
ure. 

“Yes; more of that colt money,” said Hartley. 
“Her lessons in town have been expensive, but she 
has been earning more and more, while she has been 
making wonderful improvement under Wasbach’s 
instruction. We’ve helped the folks at home a good 
deal, and now we’ve got a hundred and twenty-tive 
dollars in the bank, with some interest. And I want 
to know what I’m to do with it.” 

Uncle Caleb looked contemplative, rasping his jaw. 

“Does the doctor want to git red o’ the roan colt?” 
he asked. 

“T rather think not!” said Hartley. 

*‘Well, I don’t need the hoss,” mused Uncle Caleb. 
“And, fact is, I’d ruther he should be doin’ good in 
his humble way. You rode him a year, as ’twere. 
And now Annie has been on his back a year longer, 
so to speak. Aint there nobody else in the family 
that wants to be carried over a rough place?” 

“Uncle! you’re the kindest uncle in the world!” 
Hartley exclaimed, in a voice choked with emotion. 
“I thought I’d see what you would say before I men 
tioned it; but there is my brother Roland. He’s a 
natural student, and he has made up his mind he 
must go to college.” 

“Business college?” said Uncle Caleb. 

“No; he wants a regular course of study at one of 
the great universities. And Annie and I think it 
would be a good thing. Thanks to you for helping 





us, we shall be in a position to help him, He can 
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help himself, too, by teaching a little, if necessary. 
Mother approves the plan, and father don’t say much 
against it, since he will not be called on for money. 
In fact, he is beginning to believe a little more in us 
children than he did.” 

“And you'd like to put Roland on the roan colt— 
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answer. The young parson will want a hoss in his 
family, and Henrietty shall have him for a wedding 
present!” 
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For the Companion. 


and let him take his turn at ridin’ him?” laughed the | 


uncle. 

“It would be a very great help to him'” exclaimed 
Hartley. “If he could have the use of the money— 
or the colt—for a year or two”— 

“Or three or four years!’’ ‘struck in the merry old 
bachelor, rubbing his jaw vivaciously. “Boy, I 
never had such a colt! He beats all the hosses I ever 
owned, or expect toown! Now let him gallop with 
Roland through college!” 

Time galloped with the colt, and it seemed to Uncle 
Caleb hardly two years, instead of five, when he re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the graduating exer- 
cises of Roland’s class. He could not believe at first 
that the boy was really through college; and then 
he declared that he couldn’t think of such a thing as 
accepting the invitation. He had no 
wear,” for one thing. 

But Annie ironed a shirt for him, and Hartley per- 
suaded him that he needed a new plain suit for Sun- 
day, adding, ‘‘If you feel you can’t afford it, uncle, 
why, there’s a little of that colt money in the bank, 
I believe.” 

Mr. Crowfoot concluded he could afford almost 
anything for such an occasion; he accompanied the 
family, and sat through the exercises and listened, 
proud and happy, to Roland’s Latin oration, without 
understanding a word of it, of course, but applauding 
it nevertheless with all the might of his big farmer’s 
hands. 

When all was over, he averred that “he hadn’t en- 
joyed a circus so, he didn’t know when;” it being a 
performance in which he saw only one horse, and 
that a certain roan colt. 

But the colt was a sedate, middle-aged horse by 
this time, and the question soon came up, who was 
to ride him next? 

Barker, the fourth boy, liked the farm, and early 
decided to stay at home and work with his father. 
Winchell, the third son, had already gone into a 
newspaper and job-printing office in the village, and 
was doing well, when he had an opportunity to buy 
out one of the proprietors. 

Hartley was cashier in a large importing house in 
the city; Annie was teaching music, and Roland, 
immediately after graduating, turned to teaching 
school; they could all help Winchell a little in the 
purchase, which, however, would require all the 
money they could raise, and a little more. 


“clo’es to 


“Put in the roan colt!” cried Uncle Caleb, when he | 


heard how the matter stood. “He’s been through 
college, and now we’ll see how he’ll do in a printin’- 
office.” It would have done you good to see him 
laugh, rub his jaw, and “vow” that he had never 
seen ‘“‘such lots o’ fun got out of a hoss in all his born 
days!” 

The colt did very well indeed in the newspaper and 
job business, and the very first debt which Winchell 
paid off was the one which the whole family felt to 
be somehow saered,—the one owing for Uncle Caleb’s 
roan. 

Since Roland’s graduation, the old bachelor had 
formed a habit of going more into society than he 
had been accustomed to do before; and on a certain 
Thanksgiving Day he drove over to dine with his 
relatives, the Hollsworths. 

He was one of the jolliest of a rather jolly family 
group. Hartley was there, and Annie, and Roland, 
the school-teacher, and Winchell, the printer and 
editor, and Barker, the farmer, and Henrietta, the 
second daughter, and Julia, the youngest; with the 
proud and affectionate mother, and the father, who 
had learned by this time that such active, helpful 
and self-helping children could not always be kept, 
like babes, under parental control, and that, even if 
they could be, it would not be weil for him or them 
to keep them so. 

In the glow of friendly feeling which suffused all 
hearts during the great Thanksgiving dinner, Hartley 
made a little speech, in which he told, in his quaintly 
humorous way, the story of the roan colt, and at the 


close informed Uncle Caleb that the said useful ani- | 


mal was once more in the stable, and awaited his 
orders. 

“In the stable! what do you mean?” cried the old 
bachelor excitedly, staring over his poised knife and 
fork. 

“In other words,” said Hartley,—a sturdy, whis- 
kered Hartley now,—“the money is in the savings 


bank again, and now you must either take that or | 


the colt—if, indeed, Dr. Waring will consent to part 
with his favorite.” 

“Look here!” said Uncle Caleb, dropping his knife, 
in order to lift his hand and give his jaw a rasping, 
“T never had so much good out of any critter I ever 
owned, and I—I couldn’t think of taking money for 
him myself. Don’t some of the rest of you want 
to go to college, or to buy out a business, or some- 
thing?” 

“T believe we are all provided for, at present,” said 
Hartley. 
Stay at home, for a while, anyway. 


one of the family!” 
Henrietta said: “Oh 
blushing charmingly. 


yes; you may tell him,” 


“Well,” said Hartley, “Henrietta is provided for, | 


too, ina way very satisfactory to all of us. She is 
going to marry the young minister,—Roland’s friend, 
you know, Mr. Galt.” 


“It was while I was riding the roan that I made | 
his acquaintance, and brought him here to visit us,” | 


said Roland. 

“Then we owe even Henrietta’s husband to the 
colt!” exclaimed Uncle Caleb, shaking with sym- 
pathetic mirth. 


this caps the climax.” 

Hartley sent the pitcher of new cider around the 
table, and proposed the health of the roan colt. 
The toast was gleefully received, and Uncle Caleb re 
sponded : 

“It wouldn't be right for me to get any more good 
out of that roan than I’ve got already; and he never 
shall be sold. What’ll we do with him? That’s a 
question common-sense and gratitude can easily 


“Barker sticks to the farm, and Julia will | 
As for Henrietta | 
—may I tell? Of course I can tell, Uncle Caleb being | 


“I’ve said before that he beat all | 
the critters that ever set foot on my farm; and now | 


| ROUTED BY HEDGE-HOGS. 


Nearly all wild creatures, even the most timid and 
inoffensive, will at times and under certain circum- 


stances band together for mutual protection from | 


their natural enemies. When thus united in a flock 
or herd, they may prove to be no mean antagonists 
to their fiercest foes. The desire for protection and 
the hope of successful defence are doubtless the true 
explanation of this gregarious habit. 

The wild horse, the buffalo, baboons, monkeys and 
peccaries afford familiar examples of this trait, and 
so do many species of birds. The beaver, the weasel, 
deer, and even squirrels and hares occasionally, but 
not so frequently, exhibit the same instinct. 

An old woodsman tells me that he once saw five 
hares, in a band, turn, and by stamping their feet, 
sharp, short, angry cries, or grunts and other offen- 


sive movements, showing no disposition to yield the | 


ground, hold a little partridge dog at bay. 
But I can tell a story from my own personal expe- 
rience that seems to me more remarkable than this. 
It happened seven or eight years-ago, when, in 
company with a friend of tastes similar to my own, 
accompanied by a guide from Old Town on the 
Penobscot, I-was spending a week, hunting, on the 
head waters of the Walloostook, or Upper St. John, 
River, in the northwest corner of the State of Maine. 
We were camped near the junction of the north 
west and southwest branches of the 
main stream, moose-hunting. I do 
not say that we shot any moose: 
that is another part of the story, 
which I will not tell to-day; but we 
were hunting for moose and caribou 
deer, picking up what small game, 
ducks and partridges, we could shoot 
when moose were not to be seen. \ 
On one of the very last days of 
October, the 30th, I think, I set 
off shooting alone, for we were 
still hunting, and generally 
went out separately. 
That day I took 
westerly, through 
the thick woods 
toward the foot of 
the Hogback, or 
Boundary Moun- 
tains, a region in 
| which I then felt 


my way 


We, 


| eet 


| not a little interest. For 
| on the other side of the 
same ridge, in Canada, 
thirty miles distant, gold 
is said to haye been found in paying amount, and I 
could not understand why there might not also be 
| washings on the east side of the same hills, where 
| the brooks run down into the Walloostook. 

| Something of this I had in mind, as well as the 
| hunting; but ‘‘prospecting” in a thickly wooded 
locality, where the rocks, soil and brooks are buried 
| in leaves and other vegetable débris, is not easily nor 
thoroughly carried on. 

There are, as all hunters and sportsmen know, 

“game days” and ‘“‘no-game days.” On the previous 
| day I had tramped twenty miles, and had not fired a 
| shot at anything. The woods had seemed wholly 
deserted and bare of life. This proved to be a “field 
day.” Iran into a flock of birch partridges at the 
outset, and got two of them. Shortly after I started 
a caribou—which I did not get; and then, not ten 
minutes later, I spied a mink beside a brook, and 
flock after flock of partridges. 

Following the brook, I finally came out to a little 
pond at the foot of a considerable mountain, and 
there I saw a bear,—across a little boggy arm of the 
pond,—and had two “lovely” shots at the brute as he 
| lumbered up a bank, and took to the thick woods at 

the top of it. As I had nothing but duck-shot car- 
tridges in my gun, with no time to change, I could 
not expect to make Bruin tarry with me, but I did 
make his black hair fly, and brought a “handsome” 
| yelp out of his throat. 

After that I came upon two flocks of sheldrake 
along the pond shore; and as I had been pegging 
away at everything that showed up, I now waked to 
| the fact that I had but two more cartridges of the 
twenty-five that I had filled and put in my belt before 
starting off in the morning, and also to the recollec- 
tion that I was probably ten or twelve miles from 
our camp, with a tolerably heavy game-bag, contain- 
ing one mink, two ducks and nine or ten partridges. 

By this time, as it was past two o’clock in the after- 
noon, I made up my mind that it was time to be get- 
ting back. Accordingly, after climbing up the side 
of the ridge a few hundred feet, to get a look across 
the country and take my bearings from that point of 
vantage, with the aid of a pocket compass, I struck 
out across the country for camp. 

I tramped a mile or two rather monotonously 
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| through spruce and pine woods, and then came out 
into an old brulé, or burnt tract, where a second 
| growth of poplar, cherry and white birch had sprung 
|up. It was a rocky, hill-side tract, and many of the 
| old blackened logs still encumbered the ground. 
| The leaves had now entirely fallen from the decid- 
| uous trees, and the afternoon sun fell in warmly 
| upon the pale-green poplar trunks and branches. I 
was walking rapidly, jumping from one old log to 
| another, thence to a stone, when a short, odd, grat- 
ing sort of cry caused me to stop and glance into the 
poplar tops. 

There my eye fell on a brownish-gray lump of a 
creature, apparently about the size of a large ground- 
| hog or woodchuck, and perched on a limb twenty or 
| thirty feet from the ground. 

In a moment I had fired at it—one barrel—and with 
| another of those short, harsh little shrieks, it fell to 
the ground. 


pine, erethizon dorsatus, and stepped forward to 
the muzzle of my piece, when I heard numerous 
| other similar short cries, near, far and all about, and 
| looking around saw a singular spectacle. 
The other poplars all seemed to contain porcupines. 
| The trees were of good size for second growth, being 
| eight or ten inches in diameter and quite tall. 
| far as I could see, through the tops, every tree had its 

hedge-hog. 
| having been gnawed bare of the green bark. At 
| that moment all the hedge-hogs were giving vent to 





























HEDGE-HOWS. 


those eldrich little shrieks, and I at once discovered 
that they were one and all in motion and that their 
motion was downward. 

In an instant more, they began to slide down the 
tree-trunks and drop to the earth—thump! bump! 
all around me. 

I suddenly realized that—they meant me ! that they 
were all rallying in response to the outcry of the little 
brute I had foolishly shot. The woods about me 
seemed populated with them. I was plainly in the 
heart of a hedge-hog community and had committed 
a gross act of violence of which they were deter- 
mined to take knowledge. 


Bump! thump! down they dropped, and the | 


ground brush and twigs began to crackle. Plainly 
there were scores of them—all coming to inquire 
about their injured comrade. Immediately one black 
little snout and snapping, angry eyes showed in sight 
amongst some dry brakes, a few yards from where I 
stood on a log. 

He was the first of the van. Half-a-dozen more 
were close by—all making in, with queer, complain- 
ing little grunts, each delivered with an intonation 
of suppressed anger. Raising my gun, I knocked 
the first one that came in sight heels overhead. 

| But it was my last cartridge; and with the report 
| the chorus of cries was redoubled. From every side 
the quilly little beasts were pouring in. Then, for 
the first time, the idea occurred to me that they might 
| really prove formidable, and that I might have to 
fight my way clear of them. 
| With a spring I gained another log and then 
| jumped to a boulder. Two of the bristly tykes were 
grunting and snapping at me as I made the last leap. 
With the butt of my gun I knocked over a num- 
ber of them as they scrambled forward to the foot of 
the boulder. But now a score or more were gather- 
| ing round the stone. Some were of quite large size 
—they may, perhaps, have weighed from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds. 

Each of them appeared to be the very image of 
wrath—a kind of gnashing, wolftish rage. Their 
teeth snapped, their black snouts shook, their quills 
rustled, and their long claws scratched on the logs 
and stones. 


The notion that hedge-hogs could by any possibility | 


As | 


The branches had the appearance of | 


I saw that it was a hedge-hog, or porcu- | 


| turn the quilly little, black-nosed monster over with | 


| 
| 
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prove formidable to a hunter, was one which, ten 
minutes before, I should have scouted. But I had 
learned something within the interval. I decided quite 
suddenly that I would leave that place in haste—if I 
could get away. I hastily jumped from the boulder, 
and giving sidelong blows with my gun-butt, leaping 
over one log after another, stepping on one quilly 
back, kicking aside two or three others—it was thus 
that I made a most undignified retreat from a foe 
contemptible in himself and formidable only by his 
numbers. I wonder what an army of hedge-hogs 
could really do to a man whom they had at their 
mercy? But I did not stop to learn by experience. 

I got back to camp heated in body and mind by ex- 
ercise and loss of temper at being thus ingloriously 
routed, and resolved to go back next day, to balance 
accounts with the quilly crew. 

But after relating my adventure to my friend, and 
taking a night’s sleep upon the matter, I felt rather 
admiration than anger at the plucky manner in which 
these despised animals had rallied in defence of their 
companion, and resolved to leave them to enjoy thieir 
woody retreat in peace. F. D. Ray. 
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For the Companion, 


WATER-RAT AND WATER-SHREW. 


There are some great advantages in being small 
and insignificant. If we could look back through 
the long history of the past, we should find that 
many a group of animals has lived and flourished 
just because it was content with a quiet, humble 
sphere in life, and did not come into competition 
with the new and powerful rivals which killed off its 
larger and more restless relations. 

That is the case with the two little beings whose 
home we are going to visit. They live on to the 
present day chiefly because they are small and inof- 
fensive. They are content witha lowly, retiring life, 
not jostling and hustling their neighbors, like the 
lions, bears and other wild beasts which inhabited 
Great Britain long ago, but have disappeared, while 
the foxes and badgers are rapidly following them. 

Come with me to a spot in the south of England, 
where a deep, gently flowing brook winds its way 
between steep banks overhung with willows, while 
dense tufts of rushes clothe its sides and 
sometimes half way across the stream. 

There in the spring the water wagtail builds her 
nest in some old willow-stump, and feeds upon the 
water insects, while the water-hen hides her young 
ones in the reeds, and swims and dives in the wafer; 
there May-flies and dragon-flies rise and fall over the 
stream, while the water-measurers run along the sur- 
face, and the water-boatmen row themselves down 
into its depths. There, too, the nimble minnow darts 
in the pebbly shallows, while the perch, the roach 
and the trout move lazily along in the deep, quiet 
water. 

It is not, however, bird, insect, nor fish which we 
are seeking, but a reddish-brown water-rat which is 
sitting in the evening twilight, near the water’s edge, 
bolt upright, holding the fleshy end of a sword-flag in 
its forepaws, and gnawing the sweet-tasting food. 

Do not confuse this little fellow, which is about six 
or eight inches long, with the voracious brown rat 
which will sometimes take to the water, and feed on 
mice or frogs. 

Our friend is the true water-rat, or water-vole 
(arvicola amphibius), and a pure vegetarian. He 
is really a very pretty creature as he sits there, his 
bright, bead-like eyes keeping a sharp lookout for 
danger, and his short ears, quite hidden under his 
thick chestnut-colored fur, alert to catch the slightest 
sound. 

His head is thick and short, his mouth blunt and 
well furnished with whiskers, and his four long, yel- 
lowish teeth, two below and two above, tell us at 
once that he is a gnawing, or rodent, animal. 

His relations are spread almost all over the world, 
and while the prairie-dogs and marmots, the mice 
and rats and rabbits, porcupines and guinea-pigs live 
in holes on the land, and squirrels and dormice have 
taken to the trees and feed on nuts and acorns, the 
water-rat with his connections, the musquash of 

| America, and the beaver, seeks his food in the water, 
| gnawing at the juicy stems of plants which other 
animals cannot reach. Yet he has a land-home, too, 
and he is seeking it, as, startled by some passing 
sound, he dives under the water and disappears. 

He has gone in at a hole in the bank just below 
the water’s edge and is winding his way along a 
burrow, sometimes many yards long, to a spot where, 
under a mound, is the chamber in which he lives. 

Here he is safe, for, though there is another open- 
ing to his home out upon the dry land, it is far oft 
and well hidden, and his chief entrance is from be- 
low. Moreover it is a true home, forif it be in the 
summer time he will probably find there his wife 
with five or seven young ones cosily cuddled up in a 
warm, dry nest of grass. 

There they lie for three weeks or more, and the 
mother goes in to suckle them or to defend them 
bravely against any danger. If her hole is disturbed 
she will carry them in her teeth and swim from bank 
to bank to find them a new resting-place; and so 
eager is she to save them that she may even be caught 
by the hand, yet it is almost impossible to drag the 
young one from her teeth. 

So the little family lives till the children are full- 
grown. Then the mother leads them out to feed and, 
soon throwing them on their own resources, she goes 
off to find a new husband and bring up another 
family. They are a happy, good-natured set of 
creatures, the water-rats, full of curiosity and fond 
of play and rough gambolling; but they are, after 
all, heavy, lumbering animals compared to the beau- 
tiful little water-shrews which often share the banks 
and the water with them. 

That same willow-protected brook is a rare home 
for the shrews; but, as a rule, we must wait till sun- 
set before they can be seen. 

Then there is a game of fun, as a number of these 
small creatures, not more than three inches long with 
a tail nearly as long again, swim and dive after each 
other, rowing themselves with their hind feet, or 
floating quietly with their heads just above the water 
till some mischievous companion with a snap makes 
| them plunge under and disappear. 

If it is in spring time a little shrill, chattering 


stretch 








THE _YOUTH'’S ¢ 


Weasels, cats, owls and sometimes pn are 
their chief enemies, but against these the water is 
their great protection, and in many a quiet stream, 
or pool, or river they bring up their families in 
quiet, happy home life. 

If we look for their counterparts in America, 
the nearest we can find are the little marsh-shrew 
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noise will be heard, for then the aporne are courting 
and calling to their future wives. These latter will 
pop their heads out of the water to entice a mate 
and then, just as he comes near, will plunge under 
and dive to reappear at the opposite bank, where the 
game begins again, till at last the pair swim along 
quietly side by side and go to make their home. 

Beautiful little creatures they are, their backs 
covered with a soft, silken fur, while underneath 
they are almost pure white, and as they swim their 
coats glisten with myriads of air-bub- 
bles which shine like silver in the mass 
of hair. 

So long as the shrews are healthy this 
hair throws off the water and is so thick 
that their skin is never wetted. It is 
only when they are ill that the 
fur grows dank and moist, and 
then they soon die. They are 
well protected 
against any water aay y h\ J 
entering at nose or P ae, es | S PNM 2 ae 
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ear, for they can 
close their nostrils 
as they dive, and 
the ear has three 
small valves which 
are closed by the 
pressure of the water 
so that not a drop 
can penetrate. 

Nor do we wonder 
at the rate at which 
they swim, when we 
see the stiff, long hairs which grow from the under | living in the Northern States on the borders of , 
sides of their feet and the tip of the tail, for they lakes and marshes, and the musquash, or North 
spread them out so as to act like webbed skin in | American water-rat, which builds a home almost 
striking the water. | as curious as that of the beaver. 

As they swim and dive, whether in play or on| Among the animals which have found the de- 
business, they pause now and then to snap | vices of concealment and a watery life a good 
at a passing gnat or water-fly, to seize a fresh- | protection against danger, there are scarcely any 
water shrimp or even to catch a minnow, which 
they hold firmly between their forepaws as they 
devour it from head to tail in a series of sharp 
bites. For these little shrews, unlike the water- | 
rats, are voracious animal-feeders. 

Their long, slender snouts, so different from the | 4 boupiiag 


snub-noses of the rodents, show that they belong Pere au : =—_ nk eetettenen te ouiiee 


WATER-RAT 


AND WATER-SHREW. 


| shrew at home. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


———_+or—_ 
BEGINNINGS OF EVIL. 


stone that soon becomes a mighty avalanche: 
springs up a strong elm with many aspread- 





i ; 
to quite a different order of creatures, and their | As such are the beginnings of all evil now an ever. 
mouths are filled with small, sharp, pointed teeth, —Fhe Guteer. 


—~<~<9—_—__—_—_ 
THE “SWEATING SYSTEM.” 


In two stories, published several months ago, 
Walter Besant, the English novelist, described the 
condition of the working people of the East End 
of Lendon under what is known as the ‘‘sweat- 
ing system.” He pictured, in dark colors, the 
wretchedness and poverty of the many men and 
women who, under this system, are little better 
than slaves, and who work for a mere pittance. 

Mr. Besant’s novels aroused general and excited 
interest throughout England about the sweating 


well fitted for crushing the horny covering of in- | 
sects or devouring animal food. In fact, they | 
belong to the Insectivora, another very ancient 
class of animals with small brains and very primi- 
tive skeletons, but quite enough of activity and 
sharpness to protect such small creatures in the 
sheltered nooks they inhabit. 

For this class, too, has taken to living in holes 
in the ground, and while moles and hedge-hogs 
and shrews inhabit the fields and gardens, the lit- 
tle water-shrew has taken to an aquatic life. 
Moreover, besides being small and feeding under 
the cover of night, these animals have a special 
protection in two small glands on each side of 
their body which give out a strong musky fluid 
very disagreeable to smell or taste. 

A weasel will eat a shrew, and, so they say, will 
an owl, but a cat, though she may kill it, throws 
it from her with disgust, and probably not a few 
enemies are kept aloof by the scent. 

And now where do our little shrews go when 
we lose them from sight under the water? They |to work an unreasonable number of hours each 
go, like the water-rat, into holes in the bank, and | day for a very small amount of wages, and these 
though they can make these for themselves, they | laborers are called the ‘‘sweatees.” 
more often choose old mouse-holes, or mole-pas- | It is the sweater who is the “‘middleman,” who 
sages, or the deserted homes of the water-rat. 

And there, in a bed of moss and dry hay, about 
the middle of May, are found from six to ten little 
pinky-white animals, with round noses and semi- 
transparent bodies, carefully watched and suckled | of his laborers. His object, therefore, is to make 
by their mother till their snouts and teeth are | them work as hard as he possibly can, and to 
grown, and they can snap at insects, worms and | make them do so on very small pay. 
fish for themselves. In an overcrowded district of very poor people, 

Often many of these chambers lie side by side, | like that of the East End of London, the sweater, 
and a little colony of shrews grows up, coming /or contractor, is able to make hard terms with 
out as the summer goes on, darting under the | men and women, whose choice lies between work- 
shady trees, hiding and gambolling, and some- | ing twelve or fourteen hours a day for a pitiful 
times even taking for a short time to the land, or | sum, and actual starvation. 
poking in the mud for larve of insects and other | In most cases under the sweating system, as 
live stock; but the water is their natural home. | this form of labor contract is called, the laborers 

So the water-rat and the water-shrew share | do their work in their own homes, aided, often, 
quiet and secluded spots of water together in all | by their families. And these homes are wretched 


parts of Old England, and, except when the | and comfortless enough. They are dirty, ill- 


the House of Lords appointed a special committee 
to get information on the subject. 


scriptions of the novelist were little, if at all, over- 
drawn. 


A “sweater” is a man who makes a contract 





the workmen who make them. He is not paid a 
salary, as is the foreman of a factory, but is paid 
according to the amount of work he can get out 


farmers harass them, because the water-rats feed | ventilated and ill-drained; they are overcrowded, 

upon their turnips and potatoes, or destroy their and are the prolific nests of disease and death. 
The English factory laws, which protect those | 

who labor in factories, by limiting hours of work, 


young corn, they live, on the whole, free from 
much disturbance. 


|more successful than the water-rat and water-| 
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olmeites mesilate for the health of operatives, 
and forbidding the employment of children under 
a certain age, do not, unfortunately, apply to the 
poor overworked ‘‘sweatees” of East London. 

Of course, the people who are so much at the 
mercy of the sweaters, or contractors, are, for the 
most part, unskilled workmen and workwomen ; 
they are ignorant and shiftless, and only do the 
most ordinary work. Skilled laborers are able to 
command fair prices, to limit their hours of work, 
and to choose the locality of their employment. 
But the poverty-stricken swarms of East London 
must become the slaves of the sweaters, or starve. 

The sweating system enters into almost every 
variety of trade. It exists among the dock- 
hands; in the tailoring, trunk-making, boot- 
making and furniture-making trades. The wages 
of the sweatees vary, of course, according to the 
terms they can secure from their masters. In one 
instance, laborers in the boot-making trade were 
paid 2d. (four cents) an hour; or, working twelve 
hours a day, about fifty cents a day. 

It is the abuse of the contract system, and not 
that system itself, which constitutes “sweating.” 
The reduction of thousands to a condition of vir- 
tual slavery and the fact that these thousands not 
only are cruelly overworked, but live in unwhole- 
some, crowded, dismal homes, has compelled the 
attention of the English public. 

The result will probably be, to apply the factory 
acts to the sweatees; and to produce measures 
which will at least lessen the hardships of the 
wretched lives which now depend upon harsh 
agreements and starvation wages. 


THE PRINTER’S STICK. 


Behold them there on the gleaming page, 
Gems of genius, statesmen and sage— 
All are printed and sped away 
For the world to read at break of day. 
Clickety-click! Clickety-click! 
This is a tale of the printer’s stick. 
—Sydney T. Bates. 


+r 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


After the general debate had ended on the tariff 
bill, a proposition was made, by the member of the 
House of Representatives who had charge of the 
measure, to some of the Republican leaders, to 
dispense with the consideration of the bill “in 
committee of the whole.” 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Companion 
do not know what is meant by this phrase, or if 
they do know, they may not be aware what is the 
object of “going into committee,” as it is called, 
on a bill. The committee of the whole is exactly 
what the term suggests. Its membership is the 
same as that of the assembly. The British House 


amendments made in committee of the whole. If 
no objection is made, they are voted on ina lump, 
but frequently, by agreement, some one or more 
amendments are reserved to be voted on sepa- 
rately, and then the yeas and nays may be called. 
Without any reference to the tariff bill, it may 
be said that the liberty to offer amendments is one 
of the most useful of helps to good legislation, 
and it has been far too much curtailed already. 
If the House of Representatives were to go into 
committee on every bill, as the Senate does, many 
crude and unworkable sections would be made 
more intelligible and practical. 


———_+or—__— 
COWARDS AT BUNKER HILL. 


A father wrote an essay recently advising young 
readers not to believe every story they might read in 
their books, but to consider whether or not a story 
was likely to be true, and to inquire on what author- 
ity it rested. Before sending his essay to the printer, 
he read it to his wife, in the hearing of his daughter, 
aged twelve. 

To illustrate his meaning, he mentioned Longfel- 
low’s poem of Paul Revere as likely to mislead un- 
thinking readers. What did Paul Revere do, he 
asked, that he should be celebrated in prose and 
verse, and have so many towns, hotels, steamboats 
and yachts named after him? He merely woke up 
the men who fought the battle; and where is the 
man or the boy who would not willingly ride all night 
to give warning of an invading enemy? 

When the essay had been read, the author had not 





to wait long for the opinion of his daughter. She 
gave it instantly and with emphasis : 
“It is not a good piece. I don’t like it. I won’t 


hear a word said against Paul Revere.” 

So say we all, for we all have our Paul Reveres, 
our favorites in song, in romance, in history, against 
whom we do not like to hear one disparaging word. 

Hence, the propensity of writers to suppress the 
ugly aad discreditable facts of history. The battle 
of Bunker Hill is a Paul Revere to most of us, and 
we have been accustomed to read nothing about it 
which did not reflect glory upon the men who fought 
init. But the Magazine of American History has 
lately published a letter from General Washington 
to his relation and steward, Lund Washington, 
which proves that some of the Bunker Hill soldiers 
did not behave well in the face of the enemy. 

Upon inquiry into the circumstances, General 
Washington “broke one colonel and five captains for 
cowardice,’ and he came to the conclusion that the 
British could have been, and ought to have been, 
finally repulsed on that bloody day. 

“Had the men been properly conducted at Bunker 
Hill,” he wrote, ‘‘or those that were there properly 
supported, the regulars would have met with shame- 
ful defeat, and a much more considerable loss than 
they did.” 

Their countrymen, however, concluded that they 
did very well indeed for a band of farmers and me- 
chanics, called suddenly to meet trained and long- 





of Commons calls the committee ‘“‘a committee of 
the whole House.” In the United States House of 
Representatives it is usually termed ‘‘a committee 
of the whole on the state of the Union.”’ The Senate | 
considers bills ‘‘as in committee of the whole,” 
but its system is slightly different from that of the 
other House of Congress. 

When the House of Representatives adopts a 
motion to go into committee of the whole, the 
Speaker leaves the chair, which is taken by some 
member designated by the Speaker. A new set 
of rules comes into operation, much simpler than 
those of the House itself. Some of the changes 





system, and so general was the demand that its | 
abuses should be looked into and corrected, that | 


The facts | 
brought out by this committee show that the de- | 


with a number of laborers by which they agree | 


stands between the tradesmen who sell goods and | 


should be mentioned. There is no calling of the 
roll. All divisions are taken by rising or by pass- 
ing between tellers. 

Again, there is entire liberty to offer amend- 
ments, which, under the modern methods in our 
House of Representatives, can rarely be offered at 
all, unless by consent of the committee which 
reports the measure. But speeches on amend- 
ments are limited to five minutes each, whereas 
the time allowed to one who gets the floor when 
the House of Representatives proper is in session, 
is an hour. 

Most important of all, there is no ‘previous 
question,” and the committee of the whole has no 
power to shorten debate; but when the member 
having charge of the bill thinks that a certain 
clause has been discussed enough, he moves that 
the committee rise. If the motion is carried, the 
Speaker takes the chair, and then the same mem- 
| ber moves that debate on the section or clause 
under discussion be limited to some time—one 
minute, five minutes, or some other time. If this 
is voted, the committee resumes its session, and 
| the Chairman carries out the order of the House 
| by stopping debate when the time fixed has elapsed. 

Now what is the object of this machinery? It 
is to enable members to consider measures rather 
more informally and more expeditiously than they 
could under the rigid rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; and going into committee also gives 
| aor an opportunity to see the bill as a whole, 

amended, before they are obliged to vote on its 
| passage. 

For when the bill has been read through, sec- 
tion by section,—the clerk pausing when an 
amendment is proposed, and resuming the read- 
ing when all amendments to the clause have been 
acted on,—the member in charge moves ‘‘that the 
committee rise and report the bill to the House.” 

The motion is carried, the Speaker takes the 
chair again, and the member who has been pre- 
siding as Chairman reports that the committee of 
the whole House has had under consideration such 
and such a bill, and reports it back to the House 
with a recommendation that it pass, with sundry 
amendments, or without amendment, as the case 
may be. 
| Then the first question is on agreeing to the | 








victorious troops. Probably many readers will be 
| inclined to say, with the little girl, “It is a bad letter, 
land we won’t hear a word against the heroes of 
Bunker Hill.” Nevertheless, the ugly facts of a 
great crisis ought not to be concealed from posterity. 
To say that every man in the American army did his 
whole duty in the battle of Bunker Hill would be to 
cast an unjust reflection upon the combatants in 
every other battle. 

Inteiligent readers want the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 


tor 
UNDERMINING GOOD MANNERS. 


The horse-car is undermining American politeness. 
When it began to run, gentlemen readily gave up 
their seats to women. Subsequently they asked why 
they should not retain their seats in a car as at a 
concert, even if ladies did stand, seeing that they 
paid for the one as for the other. 

Polite men continued to relinquish their seats to 
ladies, but with a manner that suggested a mental 
protest. But an old lady, or an old man, or a woman 
with an infant in her arms was never allowed to 
stand, and no man thought of taking a vacant seat 
while a lady was standing. 

The horse-car has changed all that. Men see with- 
out shame ladies offer seats to old women, and they 
occupy the first vacated seat, even when several 
ladies are standing. 

The author of “Social Custom” tells this story, 
which could not have been truthfully told twenty 
years ago of any American: 

A young Boston woman was riding in a New York 
street-car recently, patiently waiting her turn to sit 
down. A seat was vacated, and she was on the 
point of taking it, when a young man stepped past 
her and into it, smiling at the girls who were with 
him, as if he had done a clever thing. 

“IT wouldn’t have believed that,” said the Boston- 
ian, audibly, to a friend; “but then we are in New 
York and in the nineteenth century!” 

The rude youth heard her words, turned scarlet, 
and looked sheepish enough, but kept the seat. 

Undoubtedly men riding in the horse-cars at the 
close of day are tired, and some women on entering 
« crowded car look at sitting men in a way that 
claims their seats. It is also true that a woman who 
audibly thanks the gentleman who offers her his seat 
is singular. Nevertheless the horse-car is helping 
our American manners to decay. 
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FLOWERS IN THE WINDOW. 


There is a touching story of a prisoner who, find- 
ing a little plant flourishing within his place of con- 
finement, cherished and loved it, making it his chief 
friend, and learning from it lessons of truth and 
hope. The influence of a flower may be tremendous, 
not only in such extreme cases, but in more common- 
place ones. 

The minister of a small country town says that he 
longs to encourage in his parishioners a love of plant 
life, and frankly declares that he gathered the idea 
of the moral influence of growing things from. the 
suggestive talk of an old farmer, who, when compli- 
| mented on the gay appearance of his geranium-filled 
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window, replied: ‘Yes, but they’re a sight o’ trouble. 
You wouldn’t believe how much time my wife spends 
on ’em if you was to be told. Al’ays waterin’, sprink- 
lin’ and pickin’ off dead leaves!” 

“Well, her labors seem to be rewarded,” said the 
other. 

“It’s more’n the blooms,” returned the farmer, 
meaningly. “I tell you, it makes a powerful sight o’ 
difference in women folks’ talk when they have plants 
to see to. Now Mis’ Morse she’s a great gossip, but 
she’ll come in here, an’ my wife’ll say, ‘My fuchsia’s 
in bloom.’ 

‘Do tell!’ says Mis’ Morse. ‘Let me see it.’ Then 
they turn it round this way an’ t’other, an’ chatter 
about it like blackbirds, an’ nothin’ll do but Mis’ 
Morse must have a slip. An’ when they’ve talked 
over all the plants in the winder, it’s time for Mis’ 
Morse to go home, an’ not a sharp word has she said 
about anybody.” 

“It is a very desirable thing to have a common in- 
terest,’’ agreed his listener. 

“T tell you what it is!” went on the wise farmer. 
‘Here in the country we don’t have nigh enough to 
fill up our minds, an’ that’s why small places swarm 
with scandals. I believe in plants for women folks 
myself !’? 

———_~<+or—_____——_ 
WELLINGTON. 


An English nobleman writing of Wellington, just 
after Waterloo, says: ‘He is quite unspoilt by suc- 
cess, gay, frank, and ready to converse.” 

“He has none of the airs of a great man at the 
head of a hundred thousand men,” wrote another; 
‘she is full of life and good-humor.” 

He rejected the congratulations offered him after 
his return to Brussels from Waterloo, saying: “It 
was a dreadful business; thirty thousand men de- 
stroyed, and a plagued near thing.” 

“Oh!” answered the duke to a society woman who 
asked him to describe Waterloo, “it is very easily 
done! 
I suppose we pummelled the hardest, so we gained 
the day.” 

Wellington’s head was not turned by his popular- 
ity. “If any one be disposed to grow giddy with 
popular applause,” he once said, “I think a glance 
toward my iron shutters will soon sober him.” 

Those “iron shutters” always reminded the duke 
of the fickleness of the London mob, and he often 
referred to them. During the debate on the Reform 
Bill, which Wellington opposed, the London popu- 
lace, forgetting his services, broke the windows of 
Apsley House, his city residence, and did much in- 
jury to his property. The duke put up iron shutters 
to his windows and there they remained until after 
his death. Some time afterward, when he had re- 
gained his popularity, he was followed by a large 
crowd of men, who cheered him heartily. 

He received it all with indifference, but walked his 
horse to Apsley House. He dismounted at the gate, 
gave the reins to a servant, turned round to the 
crowd, pointed to the iron shutters, made an ironical 
bow, and entered the court without saying a word. 
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SHARING. 


Selfishness is by no means confined to material 
goods, and many a man who will open his purse at a 
word of solicitation, will deny his friends the benefit 
of his experience or his learning. 

The clever boy, who translates his Latin almost at 
a glance, is very likely unwilling to lend the patient 
plodder at his side a helping hand, though the one 
would become no poorer by the act, and the other 
might be cheered and benefited for more than the 
moment. Still, there are noble souls who possess 
only to share. 

Throughout the Congressional life of George P. 
Marsh, certain members of the House were in the 
habit of visiting him, in order to talk over questions 
under discussion, especially if they intended to take 
part in debate. After one of these visits, a young 
member of Mr. Marsh’s family said to him, rather 
impatiently : 

“I wonder you allow Mr. —— to ‘pick your brains’ 
in this way. I thought you were going to speak on 
that subject yourself; and now he will go away, as 





he has often done before, and make use of every- | 


thing you have said to him.” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Marsh, lightly, ‘‘I’m not so poor 
that I can’t afford to bestow on —— all the crumbs he 
can digest.” Then, with a change of manner be- 
tokening real earnestness, he went on: 

“T always tell every one, who asks with an earnest 
purpose, all I know about the subject of his inquir- 
ies, but I never do so without finding that I know 
more about it afterward than I did before. ‘The 
more one gives the more one has,’ runs the proverb, 
and this is certainly true of the best of our treas- 
ures.” 

———~+eor>—__——_ 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Twenty years ago the authorities of two small 
German principalities took a deal of trouble to solve 
a knotty point of law, which was, as will be seen, 
much more important in principle than in practice. 
Mr. Robert Crawford, an English civil engineer, was 
building a railroad, which ran so close to the boun- 
dary line between the two principalities that each 
demanded a station upon its own territory. 

After much trouble, he persuaded the authorities 
to agree to the station-house being placed upon the 
division line, so that one-half of the building should 
be on each side. The arrangement gave rise to many 
troubles. 

The station-master lived in the house, and two sons 
were born therein. Each principality claimed that 
they should be registered for its army. The unfortu- 
nate boys had hanging over them the prospect of a 
double period of military service. 

Several years after the completion of the road, Mr. 
Crawford met the principal law officer of one of the 
principalities, who told him of a perplexing legal 
question to which the position of the station-house 
had given rise. 

A thief, standing outside the window of the ticket- 
office, had put his hand through and robbed the till 
inside. The boundary line lay between the standing- 
place of the thief and the till, so that he was actually 
in the territory of one principality, while the crime 
was committed in the other. 


____ THE YOUTH’S 


We pummelled them, they pummelled us, and | 
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The question arose as to which of the States should 
| prosecute the thief. Long arguments were written 
| on each side, until at last the discussion filled several 
| large manuscript volumes. Then one side, alarmed, 
| perhaps, at the growing length of the bill of costs, 
yielded so far as to say, “We will permit you, as an 
act of courtesy, to prosecute, while at the same time 
reserving all our sovereign rights.” 

“And how did the prosecution end?” asked Mr. 
Crawford. 

“Ah! there was no prosecution,” answered the 
lawyer. ‘We were only arranging what we should 
do when we caught the thief; but we never did catch 
him.” 
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OLD AND CHARMING. 


The young girl who, on being asked what she would 
like to become, replied, ‘‘A beautiful old lady,” was 
by no means rash in choosing. A lovely old age is a 
delight to all on whom its influence is shed, and good 
men and women whose faces are lighted by the glow 
of life’s setting sun are far more interesting than 
their juniors. An English biography introduces us 
to one charming old lady, unknown to fame, who, at 
the age of eighty-five, was apparently as young as 
many a girl just beginning life. 


She was always merry and happy, and particularly 
enjoyed the society of young people. Being asked 
one day if she should care to live toa very great age, 
she eg | replied : 

“Oh, I don’t much care, only I hope when I do die, 
they’ll bury me in a cheerful churchyard!” 

At an evening party, where there had been a great 
deal of classical music, she had evidently found that 
entertainment too serious for her taste, but was still 
disposed to look leniently upon it. 

“Oh, it is most charming!” she cried. 
think you could get them to play ‘Tommy, make 
room for your uncle’? It is charmingly amusing, 
| and I should be mightily obleeged.” 
| A gentleman, in taking her in to dinner one night, 
| remarked upon her wonderful health, and the viva- 
| cious old lady replied that she had never had a pain 
| of any sort in her life. 

“Not even a toothache?” 

“Oh, never! Don’t know what the dreadful thing 
means.” 

“Not a simple headache?” 

“Oh no, never! I think it too ridic’lous!” 

“Nor even a heartache?” 

The old lady smiled at her companion, and an- 
— archly, with the air of a youthful belle, “Not 





“Do you 


— 
CHILD LABOR. 


In India it is regarded as something of a disgrace 
for the children to allow the profession of the father 
to die out in their generation, and children are put to 
regular labor at a much earlier age than they are in 
this country. A boy goes almost from his mother’s 
arms into a companionship with the father, and be- 
comes a sharer of his toil and a copier of his art. 
Boys of seven years are often wonderfully skilful at 
weaving and wood-carving. 


Carpets are not woven with a shuttle, but each 
thread or yarn of the woof is put into the warp with 
deft fingers, the left hand opening the one for the 
right to insert the other. A piece of yarn is run 
through, and then cut off with the knife to make the 
even, velvety tuft. 

The weaver does not have a design before him, but 
another boy sits in front with the design, and calls 
out the next color to be inserted in a sort of chant. 

The weaver repeats this as he runs the color in. The 
| first boy calls out for one or more who are on the 
other side of the web, and thus dictates for them all. 

To one not understanding the thing, the chant 
would be taken for a sort of religious exercise. 

In one shop in the —— there was no fixed de- 
sign at all. There were four weavers on a rug, say 
ten by fifteen feet. They had acommon idea in their 
heads, but each worked out his portion of the carpet 
— with a free hand as he went. 

There were in the shops named above two beauti- 
ful fabrics being woven for New York. There were 


a few inchesa day. The manager, to an inquiry as 


costly. That is what the Americans want.” 
——+@>—_____—— 
ALONE AND AFRAID. 


Animals naturally flock together in time of danger. 
They seem to feel safer for the company of others as 
defenceless as themselves; and a battle incident fur- 
nished by the Rev. Clay MacCauley, emphasizes the 
fact that men are subject to the same unreasoning 
impulse. 


It was an ugly give and take. We could not see 
the enemy, but the whizz and ting of bullets proved 
that they were not far away. 

As the excitement increased, one of my men in his 
haste fired off his ramrod, and aale we his musket 
that I might see what he had done. ithout think- 
ing, I started to the rear, where, a short distance 
away, lay a musket. 

No sooner had I left touching distance of my com- 
pany than an irresistible sense of loneliness and 
dread seized me. Every step made the sensation 
more acute. Soon I was practically panic-stricken. 
Somehow, however, I got the ramrod of the useless 
musket, and went back to the line on the run. 

With the return came assurance and courage. I 
never felt more alone or helpless than in those few 
moments of isolation. The air seemed full of hiss- 
ing, yeeros demons. I was sure that each next 
moment would bring death. 


HIS REPUTATION. 


Men of a mean and parsimonious spirit are seldom 
aware how generally their weaknesses are known 
and laughed about. 
anecdote, for example, probably imagined that he 
bore a very good reputation: 


Several merchants were once sitting in the front 
office of the Suffolk Insurance Company, then on the 
corner of State and Congress Streets, when one of 
them observed another crossing State Street. He 
remarked: “‘Here comes L——. Just see how quick 
he will pick this up.” 

He placed a dime upon the floor. 

On entering, the man noticed the coin, and, plac- 
| ing his foot upon it, halted, drew out and pretended 
| to use his pocket handkerchief, but dropped it upon 

the silver. Then he stooped, raised both, and placed 
| them in his pocket. 

















—_——— +r —— 
MEN OF STRAW. 

It seems that there is a quarter of the globe where 
this phrase could be applied in a more nearly literal 
sense than that in which we understand it. An Eng- 
lishman, writing from Oporto, says: 


| ‘Walking about yesterday I saw many of the coun. | 


| try people thatched with hay or coarse grass, instead 


| of being clothed witli cloaks or defended by um. | 


water-proof, and 


rellas. It is, no doubt, a —— * = 
ike a walking bee- 


| e 
| makes the thatched peasant look 
| hive.” 


two dictators and five weavers. They progress only | 


to the cost of these, simply replied, ‘‘They are very 


The subject of the following | 





Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 
satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 


SCRE CE 

The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by 

the peculiar medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
piace ain 


“I suffered tortures with Sciatic Rheumatism. 











Three bottles of DR. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY, 
Rondout, N. Y., cured me. I heartily recommend it.”— 
A SUMMER DRESSING 
for cleansing and restoring to their 
original glaze and lustre Base 
N E W 1 and all_ light-colored Leathers, 
Straw Hats ttan ork, etc. 
Removes grease spots, iron rust, dirt and stains. Order 
through yo 
paid. itcher & Emery, 4 High St., Boston, Mass. 
are made of aspecies of Silver Steel, tempered to a de- 
gree of hardness which will effectually resist wear, will 
not slip like heel plates or steel nails, are not noisy, 


Frank Strait, New Hampton, N. Y. Price, $1. [Adv. 
Ball and Lawn Tennis Shoes, 
ur dealer, or send 25c. for sample bottle, post- 
1, 66 , 
Sanford’s “Perfect” Heel Protectors 
easily applied, and cannot work loose. The only safe, 


= ap simple and neat device for the purpose. 
sa: . 
in repairs ON E DOLLA R "air 


of shoes, and five you the comfort of a new pair of 
square heels all the time. Our new “Family Outfit,” 
containing = = a chisel, etc., sent by 
mail, post-paid, for $1, or sample pair for 10c. Address 
THE SANFORD M’F’G Co., 4 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WONDERFUL CARLSBAD 
SPRINGS. 


An Eminent Physician Reads a Paper of 
Great Interest Before the International 
Medical Congress. 


At the Ninth International Medical Congress Dr. 
L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
read a paper stating that out of thirty cases treated 
with Carlsbad Water and the Powdered Carlsbad 
Sprudel Salt for chronic constipation, hypochondria, 
disease of the liver and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, 
diabetes, dropsy from valvular heart disease, dyspep- 
sia, pores decae |B momen of the stomach, ulcer of 
the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, gout, 
rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., twenty-six 
were entirely cured, three much improved, and one 
not treated long enough. Average time of treat- 
ment, four weeks. In all of these cases no particu- 
lar diet was prescribed. The doctor claims, in conclu- 
sion of his paper, that the Carlsbad Mineral Water, 
as exported by the city of Carlsbad, being the natural 
product, is much to be preferred where the quantity 





the Stomach. Whenever the quantity of water can- 
not be taken (as when away from home), the Powder 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt — imported) will an- 
swer equally as well. He states that the effect of 
the Water and Powder Sprudel Salt is to be relied 
upon, independently of any adjuncts of treatment, 
such as diet and exercise, whether taken hot or cold, 
claiming even an advantage when taken cold, as it 
acts more decidedly purgative, and that he has given 
cold the preference, only using the water hot when 
no purgative action is desired. The dose of the water 
employed was two tumblerfuls before breakfast and 
one or two during the day. The dose of Salt is a 


Whenever a stronger action is desired, the Powder 


water. The GENUINE article is bottled under the 
supervision of the city of Carlsbad, and has the seal 
of the city and the signature of “Eisner & Mendel- 
son Co.,” sole agents, on the neck of every bottle. 
One Bottle of the —— imported Carlsbad Salt 
Powder will be maiied, postage paid, upon receipt of 
one Dollar, and Dr. Toboldt’s paper and table of 
cases mailed to any address upon application to 
Eisner & Mendelson Company, 6 Barclay Street, 
New York. 





ABOVE IS AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF A BEAU 


THIS COLOGNE IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
NEVER IN A 10 CENT SIZE. BEWARE OF CHE 


E. W. HOYT & CO., sole 
SEND 2 CENT STAMP FOR PERFUMED CARDS. 


of water is no objection, particularly in diseases of 


teaspoonful three times a day dissolved in water. | 


Sprudel Salt should be used in conjunction with the | 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 

The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 
duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical En- 
gineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Physics, and General Studies. 

For catalogue and information address 

JAMES P. MUNROE, Secretary. 


-X- CLUB 
e ORDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day, SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

ostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. *y 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only_ perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
only one that thoroughly 
beats the Cream during the 

freezing process, thereby 
producing a very smooth, 
i fine grain, delicious Cream. 
TRIPLE MOTION || Requires less salt, less ice, 
rentITE MOUNTANT and less time, than any other 
ee CREAM FRESE. Freezer. Inquire for them of your 
’ f local dealer. Every enterprising 
merchant sells them. 

Illustrated catalogue mailed 

free upon application to 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 














REASONS WHY 


* MOLLER’S 
Cod-Liver Oil 


Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by 
being made into an emulsion with an equal 
| quente of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
device makes water bring the price of Oil, 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
| Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
| Drug Stores have it. 
} Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 
COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W.H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 
‘ _Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
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TIFUL PERFUMED CARD ADVERTISING HOYT’S 
GERMAN COLOGNE, THE mosT FRAGRANT AND LASTING OF PERFUMES. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


AP IMITATIONS. 


MANUFACTURERS, LOWELL, MASS. 





TRY RUBIFOAM, our NEw LiquiD DE 
ELEGANTLY PUT UP. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


NTIFRICE. DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. HARMLESS. 
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SPECIAL TERMS TO MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 
Nearly 
the following is one of them: JZ. P. Carpenter Company, 
Gentlemen,—Please find enclosed N. ¥. draft in payment of 
Chapel Organ, which gives more than satisfaction. | t 
matter of tone and finish it out-ranks any other of its kind 


excellence in every particular. 


E. P. CARPENTER CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


TABLISHED 1850. FORTY YEARS AGO. 
For HOME, SCHOOL, CHURCH, and CHAPEL. 


m $20 
$750 


ORGANS 


ARGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cash. 


every mail brings us a voluntary testimonial, 







In the 


d capacity in this city. It leads them all in the use for 
ich itis intended, All are highly gratified with its great 
] j Yours respectfully, Wilson 


Benedict, Titusville, Pa., February 20, 1888 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








wealth, power, the very name that we have borne 
so long, to part with wife and child and go out, | 
naked and alone, into the eternal silence from | 
which we never shall return. | 
But the Russian had a certain time given him | 
to prepare for his departure, to make good his | 
shortcomings. We may be commanded to go in 
| an hour, a minute, in a breath of time. 
— 
TWO INCIDENTS AT BUNKER HILL. 
In the “Life of Gen. Joseph Warren,” contributed | 
to Sparks’s “Library of American Biography,” by 
Alexander H. Everett, there are told two anecdotes | 
of a British officer in command on the 17th of June, 
1778. The officer concerned was Major Small, who | 
had been stationed in Boston at least seven years 
before the battle, and who was well known in social 
and military circles. The authenticity of the stories | 
rests upon the major’s word, as he told them to | 
Colonel Trumbull at London, in 1786; and repeated | 


we too shall receive the summons to onareonenr 
| 





JUNE. 
Th. 14. “Stars and Stripes’ adopted, 1777. 
Fr. 15. Peace Jubilee in Boston, 1869. 

Sa. 16. Fourteenth Amendment adopted, 1866. 
Su. 17. Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 

Mo. 18. Assault on Petersburg, 1864. 

Tu. 19. War declared with Great Britain, 1812. 
We. 20. Battle of Stony Ferry, 1779. 








For the Companion. 
MAKING SHOES. 


In his little hut by the rocky shore, 
Where the waters ever with changing hues, 
Creep in and out with a drowsy roar 
Sits an old man fashioning babies’ shoes; 
His face is wrinkled, his hair is white, 
His form is bent with his sof care, 
But always the old man’s heart is light, 
And he sings to himself as he labors there: 
“Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
Stitching ever till set of sun; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Hours come and go, 
Rest comes after the work is done!” 


Through the window, glistening far away, 
He watches the white sails out at sea, 
As Lens | slowly fade from the shining bay, 
Chased out by the west wind light and free: 
And a far-off look in his faded eyes 
Reveals that his thoughts are drifting far 
With the gleaming sails where the sea-gull flies, 
And he sings with his heart o’er the harbor bar: 
“Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
White sails drifting across the sea; 
Tides ebb and flow; 
Days come and go;— 
Voyage soon over for you and me!” 


Garden, in 1791. Our later historical writers have 
thought these anecdctes to be not sufficiently sup- | 
ported by evidence, and we repeat them without | 
asserting their authenticity. | 


After the second order was given for the British 
army to retreat from the hill, alittle incident occurred, 
in which General Putnam and Major Small were the 
parties concerned. These two officers were person- 
ally known to each other and had, in fact, while 
serving together in the former wars against the 
French, contracted a close friendship. After the fire 
from the American works had taken effect, Major 
Small, like his commander, remained almost alone 
| upon the field. 
| His companions in arms had been all swept away, 
| and, stan ing thus apart, he became immediately, 
| from the brilliancy of his dress, a conspicuous mark 

for the Americans within t'1e redoubt. They had 
already pointed their unerring rifles at his heart, and 
| the delay of another instant would probably have 
| Stopped Its pulses forever. 

At this moment, General Putnam recognized his 
friend, and perceiving the imminent danger in which 
he was placed, sprang upon the parapet and threw 
himself before the levelled rifles. 

“Spare that officer, my gallant comrades,” said the | 
noble-minded veteran. ‘We are friends; we are | 
brothers; do you not remember how we rushed into | 
each other’s arms at the meeting for the exchange of | 








He turns to his work, and his rough old hands— 
As honest as human hands can be— 
Draw out the threads with their twisted strands, 
And stitch the crooked seams faithfully ; 
For babies’ feet must be shod with care; 
And old age carries the work along; 
And shoes are better by far to wear, 
When pegged and stitched with a little song: 
wiepeing ing 
All the long day, 
Infancy, childhood, youth and age; 
Tides ebb and flow; 
Years come and go: 
Life is only a written page!” 





prisoners?” 

This appeal, urged in the well-known voice of a | 
favorite old chief, was successful, and Small retired 
unmolested from the field. | 

The other story concerns General Warren, who | 
had come upon the field, as he said, to learn the art 
of war from a veteran soldier. He had offered to | 
take Colonel Prescott’s orders; but his desperate 


the plague, and it was known that the poor fellows 
were dying by the score. 

One, morning the heat was more intense than ever, 
and the waters of the bay shone like burnished steel. 


All Havana seemed to be gathered on the pier to | 


watch the spot where death reigned triumphant. 
Suddenly a boat, loaded with provisions and medi- 
cine, began its progress toward the castle. Its sole 
occupant was a woman. 

A loud shout arose from those on shore. Ashamed 
of their delay, many offered themselves as volunteers, 
but the messenger of mercy refused. She stopped 
only long enough to say, “I am alone. From all 
Havana not one regret will follow me. It is better 
that I should go than some one upon whom others 
depend. Good-by!” 

Then she bent to her oars, and only stopped, ex- 
hausted, when she was beneath the castle walls. 

Those watching her could see that the brave fellows 


at the garrison at first refused her admission, but at | 


length their faint resistance ceased, and they carried 


| her inside the plague-smitten walls. 


As the days passed, the number of salutes over the 
dead diminished, and then one morning, when a cool 


breeze came from the north, the signal of distress | 


was lowered, and again the Spanish flag floated 
preudly over the castle. 
Instantly the bay was dotted with boats, for all 


Havana wished to visit the garrison and congratu- | 


late those who remained alive. There they learned 


them in substantially the same form to Major Alex. | that beyond a doubt not one life would have been | 


reserved, had it not been for the timely relief offered 

y one brave woman. 

The story is made even more delightful by a bit of 
romance ut the end, for the noble nurse not only be- 
came the idol of Havana, but the wife of the gov- 
ernor of the castle. Doubtless he had learned to 
know her well during their terrible imprisonment. 


+or- 
For the Companion. 


THE COLOR-BEARER. 


Here lies that brave, that radiant one, 
The youngest of our gallant band, 

So fair, it seemed his blood alone 
Might well redeem his stricken land. 


The Red, the White, the Blue were there, 
In cheek and brow and flashing eye, 

Richer than gold his waving hair, 
Beneath his flag we saw him die. 


Red glows the rose above his tomb, 
White swings the lily’s perfumed hell, 
And Blue the sweet spring-violets bloom, 

His country’s colors guard him well, 


Mrs. E. M. ADAMS. 


— 
GENERAL SHERIDAN. 

Sergeant H. A. Castle of an Illinois regiment dur- 
ing the Civil War, found himself suddenly called 
upon to supply the daily ration of fresh beef for his 
regiment. Not knowing how to proceed, he sought 
the brigade quartermaster, but that dignitary curtly 


And thus he toils, while the days go by, 
Springs turn to summer along the shore, 
The summers fade and the roses die, 


| declined to answer inquiries. Taking his colonel’s 
courage would hardly permit him to obey the order | suggestion that the higher an officer’s rank the more 
to retreat. With extreme reluctance, and at the very | courteous he was likely to prove, Sergeant Castle 








last moment, he quitted the redoubt; and was slowly 
retreating from it, being still at a few rods’ distance | 
only, when the British had obtained full possession. | 
| He was, of course, in imminent danger. 

At this critical moment, Major Small, whose life 
had been saved in a similar emergency by the inter- 
ference of General Putnam, attempted to requite the 
service by rendering one of a like character to 
Warren. He called out to him by name from the | 
redoubt, and begged him to surrender, and ordered 
the men around him to suspend their fire. | 

Warren turned his head, as if he recognized the 
voice, but the effort was too late. While his face 
was directed toward the works a ball struck him on 
the forehead and inflicted a wound which was in- 
stantly fatal. 


And snow-drift whitens the headlands o’er; 
And, day by day, as the seasons run, 
He sings and toils in a thoughtful muse. 
His thread near wasted, his work most done,— 
An old man fashioning babies’ shoes: 
“Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
Shine, and shadow, and spring, and fall; 
Tides ebb and flow; 
Men come and go; 
God the Father is over all!” 
J. 8. CUTLER. 


—_——_+or—_—_—__——_ 





For the Companion. 


STRIPPED AND EXILED. Sr. , geeonamniae 


LIVING A HUNDRED YEARS. 

It was once usual among men of science to doubt 
if the age of one hundred years has really been at- 
Th i ti oat ae . | tained in modern times, and the number of cases in 

ne Veritzins were Boyars of enormous wealth | lied Meets Guee ent to ined tien eeeed Gah 
and power. Paul held a high office in court. One | . te ph ne Nina 


7 ; — . | turned out, upon strict inquiry, to be unsupported, 
night, glittering with jewels and u:ders, the young | gave them some ground for their incredulity. There 
prince, who was one of the handsomest men in | have now, however, been so many well-authenticated | 


Russia, danced in a quadrille opposite to the Em- | cases of people passing their hundredth year that the 
press. possibility is no longer denied. 
As she passed him in the dance, she fancied that| Under the census of France, taken in May, 1886, 
his eye scanned her gross figure with covert there were reported in that Republic one hundred 
ad 3 | and ninety persons who were living at the age of one 
amusement. After the quadrille she beckoned to| hundred years or more, and fifteen thousand one 
him, and, with a smile, handed him her tiny ivory | hundred and fifty-three who were more than ninety 
tablets, containing seven pages, one for each day 


years old. So much curiosity has been aroused on 

the subject of living to great age by the case of M. 
in the week. On the first was written, ‘“The impe- 
rial ball-room, St. Petersburg.” On the last, 


de Chevreul, professor of chemistry at the Natural 
“The mines, Siberia.” 


History Museum, and member French Academy, 
who is now nearly one hundred and two, that exact 
eg +~ being made gage cases, so that we are 
‘ ; » . ikely to know more of the philosophy of long life 
He read It, his face gray as that of @ corpse, than we have heretofore known, as the result of the 
bowed low, kissed her hand and withdrew, “tak- | comparison of the information thus obtained. 
ing,” says the old chronicle, “his wife, the beau- As it is, there is certainly no agreement among the 
: . p - . centenarians as to the means by which they have 
tiful Marienka, Princess of Novgorod, with him. | managed to reach their hundred years. One of them, 
He was heard to say, as they left the hall-room, | @ a of the village —— in let ni attrib- 
. { uted his great age to his having acquired, in his 
‘My minutes are numbered. Let ee not lose one. youth, a habit of taking two cold baths every week, 
Flight or resistance was impossible. The hold 
of Catherine on her victims was inexorable as 
death. Prince Veritzin was forced to remain pas- 
sive in his palace, while each day the power, the 
wealth and the happiness that life had given him 
were stripped from him. 


winter and summer; but other people have died as 
the result of taking untimely cold baths. M. Che- 

First, he was degraded from all his offices at 
court; next, his estates were confiscated by the 


vreul, when asked to account for his long life, said, 

‘At fifty I shut the door on all my pleasures.” He 

has lived for more than half a century an extremely 

simple and regular life, working actively all the time. 
crown; his friends were forbidden to hold any 
communication with him; his very name, one of 
the noblest in Russia, was taken from him, and 
he was given that of a serf. Then his wife and 


It is certain that work alone does not kill. Several 
centenarians besides M. Chevreul have been very 
children were driven out of the palace to herd 
with beggars. 


busy men. M. Véron, who died at one hundred years, 
“On the last day,” says the record, “Paul 


had been mayor of Montmartre, a part of Paris, 
fifty years. 

Veritzin, in rags and barefoot, chained to a con- 

vict, bade an eternal farewell to his home and 


Count Waldeck, who died in Paris at one hundred, 
had been an active man nearly all his life. Baron de | 
departed to the dark and icy North. He was 
seen of men no more.” 


Posant, who died at one hundred and two, had been 
a prefect, or local governor. M. de Mirvault, who | 
died at one hundred and one-half years, had fought | 

This grim story of cruelty comes down to us, 
from a past age, with.a sense of unreality. Was | 
there ever a time when a man could be forced to 


on this continent with Lafayette. | 
Certainly no secret has yet been found for living to 

sit passive, while the slow extinction of himself 

as citizen, husband, father went on ? 


be a hundred years old. “Regularity, simplicity and | 
If it were so, what were his thoughts in those 


sobriety of life are the best means that can be | 
adopted for reaching great age, as well as for pre- | 
serving health in youth and middle life. 
—+or 
ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 
The entrance to Havana harbor is guarded by 
Morro Castle, occupied by a garrison of about two 
hundred men. Several years ago the heat became 
very intense, and all the inhabitants of the region 
six days? How terrible the reckoning with him- 
‘ < cut off from i 
self; how fierce his haste, as the minutes inexor- Day by d spe re a a 
: oe ay by day the hea 

ably passed, to make up for lost opportunities—to signal of distress waved in vain from the castle’s 
render justice to all whom he had wronged, to ee . key inmates were known to be in terrible | 
i : ‘ . , | need of food and medicine, yet no one dared brave 
show his love to those dear to him, to utter the | infection so far as to go to their relief. 
words of kindness so long unspoken ! At sunset each day crowds gathered upon the piers 
And yet, is not the fate of Paul Veritzin that of | to watch the funeral processions wind down the hill 
each one of us? Some day, that we know not of, 


In the life of Prince Paul Veritzin, a Russian 
noble under Catharine the Great, a dramatic ac- 
count is given of his fall from his high position. 





” 











the disease had actually broken out at the castle, and | 
the authorities decided that the garrison must be 


rew more intense, and the 





were stricken with fear of the yellow fever, Havana’s 

deadliest scourge. At length news was received that 
to the garrison cemetery. The accompanying salutes 

told the number which had succumbed thus far to! 


started for the tent of the division quartermaster. 
He tells his further experience thus : 


By mistake I approached the place from the rear, 


|} and saw only one person in sight, a careless, but 


keen-looking little man, about thirty years old, with 
his trousers tucked in his boots, no coat on, a black 
hat canted on one side of his head, and a cigar pro- 
jecting upwards at an acute angle from his lips. He 
was sitting on a stump, enjoying the sunset Ereenes, 
in manifest comfort. 

Fy tly “sized him up” for a head-quarters’ 
clerk, and riding straight at him, asked him which 
was the division quartermaster’s tent. My horse 
nearly ran into him, and as he drew back his feet he 
said, pleasantly : 

“Who are you, anyhow?” 

“Oh,” said I, bridling up a little, “I’m a high pri- 
vate of respectable parentage, like yourself, I sup- 

se, but you seem to have a better detail than I 
have; I am only an acting quartermaster-sergeant, 
and I can’t afford to wear a white shirt like that.” 

He laughed, and asked: “What do you want?” 

“The quartermaster.” 

“Yes; but what do you want of him?” 

I was about to answer that it was none of his 
business, and ride on; but suspecting that he might 
be the clerk in that office, and that I should possibly 
have to come back to him after all, I concluded to be 
reasonably polite. So, throwing my tired leg over 
the horn of the saddle, I told him in a few words 
what I wanted. 

He said he could tell me all about it, and proceeded 
to give me minute instructions about detailing butch- 
ers, going to the division herd, selecting animals, 
slaughtering, dividing, and issuing, all of which, 
under recent arrangements, had to be done every 
night on going into camp, to provide beef for the 
next day’s march. 

He age fifteen minutes in giving me explicit and 
valuable instructions, and I was surprised both at 
his interest in the subject and his familiarity with it. 

Just as he finished, and I was getting my foot back 
into the stirrup, a stiff, uniformed officer, with the 
straps of a major, came out from between the tents, 
and with a furmal salute to my interlocutor, held out 
a paper aad euid : 

“General Sheridan, I want your instructions on 
this matter.” 

Before giving audience to him, the general turned 
to me with a quizzical smile, as I briefly apologized 
for the informalities of my address, and was answered 
that a general with his coat off could exact no defer- 


ence, that he intended every officer and soldier in his 


command should be thoroughly informed as to his 
duties, and that he was never too busy to give any 
information he possessed to any of them. 


2 
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THROUGH THE FIRE. 


People go to the ends of the earth in search of a 
new sensation, and sometimes they get what they go 
after. Lady Dixie, travelling in Patagonia, for ex- 
ample, had one experience which was novel, exciting 
and satisfying; that is to say, she probably never 
desired another like it. As she was riding along, the 
attention of the party was attracted by a faint smell 
of burning, and presently thick clouds of smoke 
came rolling toward them. 


Pressing wonderingly on, we reached a slight emi- 
nence, and were able to command a view of the 
country ahead. A cry of dismay escaped our lips, 
and, drawing rein, we stared blankly at one another. 

To our left, directly in front and gradually wreath- 
ing the hills to our right, a huge prairie fire came 
rushing along. Dense masses of smoke curled aloft, 
and entirely obscured the sky, while the flames cast 
a strange yellow glare over everything. 

Even whilst we watched, a strong gust of wind 
swept the fire with incredible swiftness toward us, 
and in a second we were in such a dense smoke that 
we were unable to see one another. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Half choked, and 





| bewildered by the suddenness with which the danger 
| — come upon us, we scarcely knew what course to 
| take. 
|as the crackling of the burning grass and bushes 


Already our horses were snorting with fear, 


came nearer and nearer. To run away was useless; 
the only alternative was to face the fire at a gallop, 
and get through it if possible. So, throwing our 
mantles over our heads, and drawing them tightly 
round us, we dug our spurs into our horses and 
dashed forward, every one for himself. 

The moments that followed seemed an eternity. 
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| As I urged my unwilling horse forward, the sense of 
suffocation grew terrible; I could scarcely draw 
breath, and the panting animal seemed to stagger 
| beneath me. 

The horrible crackling came nearer and nearer: | 
became conscious of the most intolerable heat, and 
my head began to swim. My horse gave two or three 
furious plunges, and then burst madly forward. 

Almost choked, come what might, I could bear the 
mantle over my head no longer, and tore it off. The 
sudden sense of relief I shall never forget. I looked 
up; the air was comparatively clear, and the fire be. 
hind me. I had passed through it unhurt! 

I looked for my companions, and, to my inexpres. 
sible joy, saw them emerge, one by one, from the 
black mass of smoke, which was now rapidly reced. 
ing into the distance. ; 

Congratulations aud exclamations over, we re. 
traced our steps to discover how we had managed to 
escape so luckily. The reason was soon apparent. 
We had happened to ride over a narrow, pebbly tract 
of ground where the grass was extremely sparse, 
and where there were few bushes. Had chance led 
| us over any other track, where the grass was thicl 

and tall, we could scarcely have got through the dan 
ger. As it was, our poor horses had suffered a good 
deal, their feet and legs being seorched severely. 





— 
LEFT A SUBSTITUTE. 


Who has not felt a sort of pity for the dog which 
always gets its runs at the length of a leading-string ? 
Every one who has sympathized with the poor dog’: 
confined condition will appreciate the clever ruse oi 
the dog in the following anecdote, which we find in a 
Western exchange: 


Captain Williams of the ship St. Paul, lying at 
Green Street Wharf, is the possessor of a valuable 
setter. The dog has lived with the captain’s family 
in the East for some years and is a most intelligent 
animal. Being detected in some sheep-worrying 
operations at home, the dog fell into disgrace, and as 
a punishment was sent to sea on the St. Paul. 

The captain had a nice house built for him on the 
deck abaft the main-mast. Since arriving in port. 
every night the dog has been fastened in his kennel 

| with acollar attached toachain. Every evening on 

| going on board, it has been Captain Williams’s habii 

| to go to the kennel and pat the dog before going to 
his berth. 

A few nights ago, on going to the kennel as usual, 
| the captain found that a dog was there as usual, but 
| it did not feel to the touch Tike the family setter an: 
| had no collar. On procuring a light he found that 2 
| strange dog occupied the house. He left the dog 

there and retired. 
| Next morning he found his own dog in the kennel, 
| as usual, with its collar on, looking as innocent as if 
| it had been there all night. In the evening the 

captain kept watch, and shortly after nightfall the 

strange dog came on board again and went to thi 

kennel, the setter with its paws slipped off its collar 
| and scooted over the gang-plank for a run ashore, 
| the strange dog taking his place. He returned next 
| morning at daybreak, slipped on his collar, and was 

all ready to be patted when the skipper came out for 
| his early coffee. 

Captain Williams then punched an extra hole in the 
collar and awaited developments. At nightfall the 

| strange dog came on board again and, going to the 
kennel, prepared to take his place as usual. The set- 
ter could not get his collar off and had to remain. 
The dogs, who were watched, had an animated 
| conversation in canine, Volapiik, or some other lan- 
guage, and then the setter retired to rest, while the 
strange dog wended its way on shore, pondering on 
| man’s inhumanity to dogs, and sorry that its newly 
made friend could not go and “run” in the compan 
of the select coterie of dogs that nightly gather on 
the sea-wall and adjacent wharves. 





~+e+— 
IMPROMPTU CONCERT. 


During one of Jenny Lind’s tours, she was accom- 
panied, among other singers, by a tenor who stam- 
mered so painfully in speaking that he could scarcely 
be understood, but who could sing without betraying 
his misfortune. One day, when they were all seated 
ina railway carriage, waiting for transportation to 
the next town on their concert list, the afflicted 
member of the company discovered, by looking into 
the luggage-van, that a certain trunk, containing 
their “bettermost clothes,” had been left behind. 








The train was just on the point of starting as the 
stammerer, in a terrible state of excitement, rushed 
up to the carriage and began: 

‘ Se 


‘The 

Baritone.—W hat’s the matter? 

Tenor.—The b-b-b-b— 

Basso.—What is it, my dear fellow? What is it? 

Tenor.—The bl-bl-bl-bl— 

Baritone.—Sing it, man, sing it, for pity’s sake! 

Tenor (in recitative).—All, I fear, is lost! 

Basso (shouting).—What’s lost? 

Tenor.—I fe-ar is lost! 

Baritone (getting nervous).—What do you mean, 
man? Goon! 

Tenor.—The black box! 

Basso.—Yes! yes! 

Tenor .—The black box! 

Baritone.—W hat of it, man, what of it? 

Tenor.—The black box has been for-got-t-en!” 

All the Company (jumping out).—Oh my goodness, 
we shall have no clothes! 





HARD CASE. 


There really are cases where riches become an 
embarrassment, forcing their possessor to cry, in all 
honesty, “Blessed be nothing!” In “Lights and 
Shadows of Melbourne Life” is to be found a pathetie 
tale of unsatisfied ambition. It was that of a vender 
of fish, who, having always been too poor to pur- 
chase more than one shirt at a time, thought of two 
as representing the height of luxury. 


It was not altogether his inability to get an extra 
shirt that kept him from procuring the additional 
garment, but the fear of not being able to retain i', 
after he had gone to the expense of getting it. . 

“TI would get another one,” he said one day, ‘“‘if I d 
only a place to hide it in when I’m not wearing it; 
but what’s the use of a poor man like me buying a 
shirt for another cove to wear?”’ a 

Several suggestions were made as to the suitability 
of certain places where a shirt might reasonably be 
supposed to be safe, but to none of them weuld he 
listen. Even the pawnbroker’s shop seemed to him 
a perilous resort in such an emergency. 

“Why, if I was to try to pawn a shirt,” he ex- 
elaimed, ‘‘the pawnbroker would think I’d stolen it, 
and very likely send for a policeman and give me in 
charge! Besides, it might be six months before I'd 
be able to get it out again, and I might as well be 
without it as not able to get it when I wanted it.” 

So he wisely solved the problem of luxury versus 
comfort by continuing to depend upon his one gar- 
ment. 

—_ +o” 





SAID an English servant, on being asked what kind 
of wood had been used for a certain chair, “Some 
say it’s hoak, some say it’s hash, some say it’s helm; 
but whether it’s hoak, hash, or helm, helm, hash, or 
hoak, I’m sure I can’t rightly say for certing.”” 





| “PA,’? said little Johnny, “here’s a piece in the 
| paper about parasites. What are they?” . 
“Parasites, my boy, are le who live in Paris. I 
think you ought to Know tha , and you in the Third 
Reader.” — Western Druggist. 
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upon him. Nearer and nearer she came and had | 
almost reached him when he slipped into the 
water. 

Elsie threw herself at full length on the log, 
and stretching out her arm could just lay hold of 
his dress. She grasped it tightly, holding on with 








, ‘ \ 





7 1 ; — ~.. all her might as the cruel water seemed deter- 
€: HILDREN S PAGE *) mined to sweep her away. 
\ cea — 








‘*Hold on a minute longer!” 

Shouts and footsteps were coming near and | 
Elsie was seized by a pair of strong arms just as 
she was being drawn into the water. 

“You're a brave little girl,’’ said the man who 
carried her to the bank, while another brought the 
baby. 





For the Companion, 
JUNE. 


A bird’s egg, a green branch, 

A sweet, sweet tune; 

A blue sky, a soft breeze — 
That’s June. 





“Some one at the door wishes to see you, Elsie,” | 
| said her mother to her the next morning. 
A very dirty, bareheaded, barefooted little boy | 
stood there with a great bunch of beautiful wild 

IN SUMMER-TIME. | flowers which he offered to Elsie, saying : 

“You aint stuck up a mite and I’m no end o’ 
sorry I said you was. You laid right down on 
that dirty log with all your clean things on—and 
if you hadn’t—we—we shouldn’t a’ had any— 


>» 


— te 


For the Companion. 


“Well, you do look like a posy, sure enough,” | 
said Susan, the maid, as Elsie walked through 
the hall. ‘*‘Where you going this nice morning ?” 

“I’m going down to poor old Aunt Dinah’s, to . 
take her some flowers,” said Elsie. “She says baby to our house this mornin’. 
she gets ‘pow’ful tired in dis Norf country, seein’ He rubbed his eyes as he laid down the flowers 
so few flowers.’” and went away. 

Susan laughed as Elsie went out into the gar-_ ‘‘Mamma,” said Elsie, “I’m good for more 
den. than a flower, aint I?” 

Any one who had seen the dear little maiden 


| after she had croup, and remarked that she didn’t 


Charlie regarded him attentively for a moment, 
| then said: “Oh yes, papa; I know now! That’s 


| stick!” 


‘“‘What a question for the child to ask!"’ said 
mamma, kissing her. SypNEY DayRe. 
g 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Ernest, although only four years old, is 
an ardent lover of Nature's wild moods. Last | 
summer, after standing for a long time by the | 
window in silent admiration of a most terrific | 
thunder-storm, he turned to his mother with a | 
deep sigh, and said, softly, *‘God’s sky is getting | 
some awful big cracks in it!” 

eu a. 
Mamma read Blinkie about little Edna in the | 
Youth’s Companion, whose breath was “snarly”’ 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


ANAGRAMS. 
June Birthdays.—Noted persons born in June. 


know just what Edna meant. ‘Don’t you know ?” Jared Gheyson Fox, June 2, 1816. 

a a ? & Henry H. Japanwood, June 9, 1792. 
said Blinkie, with wide-open eyes. “Why, she Clarke 8S. Y. English, June 12, 1819. 
just meaned that she growled when she breathed !”’ Bertha Roche Wisetree, June 15, 1812. 

’ Joel Hewyns, June 17, 1703. 
Dr. Weyner Herbache, June 24, 1813. 





Parson W—— was trying to explain to little Clara T. Xithee, June 29, 1855. 
Charlie the motion of the earth on its axis, and 2. 


was illustrating it by holding a ball between his 


DOUBLE 
finger and thumb, and turning it with a stick. 


Words composed of six letters. 


ACROSTIC. 


Primals: A bird which sings at morning’s hour. 
Finals; Full well the horseman knows my power. 
the way the Lord turns the world ’round with a| Connected; A common, showy garden-flower. 
Cross-words. 


1. A person scarcely cares to meet; 
At rest they lie, so calm and sweet. 


3. 





would surely have agreed with Susan. 

She walked about, taking in the full sweetness 
of the early June day, wondering if ever a day 
had been quite so perfect before. Every dewdrop 
added a brightness to the smile with which the 
darling little flowers looked up in the sunshine. 
The birds chirped and trilled and twittered as if 
they were all trying which could say the most 
about the beautiful day. 

“Don’t be sorry because I pick you, you beau- 
ties!’ said Elsie. ‘I know it’s nice to stay here 
in the sunshine and just look pretty, but mamma 
says everything ought to be good for something 
else besides that. And that’s what I’m taking 
you for.” 

But outside the garden and down the road Elsie 
found some things which were not so pleasant as 
the flowers and the birds. Three shabby, un- 
washed little children, a boy and a girl and a baby, 
were playing in the sand. 

“My, aint she dressed up nice?” exclaimed 
the girl, as she looked at Elsie. 

“T know she’s stuck up!” said the boy. ‘Folks ye 
like that always is stuck up. She thinks more of ~ ( 
her clean duds’n anything else in the world.” 

Elsie thought it very disagreeable for any one 
to talk so. 

Aunt Dinah was sitting alone in her wee little 
house, looking wistfully at the beautiful world 
outside, when Elsie came to her window and held 
up the flowers. 

‘“‘You’se for all de world jes’ like a summer 
mornin’ yo’self, honey,” she said, as Elsie found 
a vase for the flowers. 

“Aunt Dinah,” said Elsie, soberly, “is it any 
harm to like to have on clean clothes and look 
nice ?”’ F 

“Any harm? Why, bress yer little heart, didn’: 
de good Lord make such as you jes’ to go roun’ 
a-shinin’ an’ a-beamin’ like de flowers ?” 

“T don’t know, Aunt Dinah,”’ said the little girl, 
shaking her head very gravely. ‘‘It seems to me 
little girls ought to be good for more than flowers. 
If they weren’t meant to be so, they wouldn’t 
have been able to walk about and talk, and do 
lots of other things, would they ?” 

“Dat’s more’n I can tell, honey. But I don’t 
make no doubt you'll be ’nough sight better’n a 
flower some time.” 

“T’d like to be now,” said Elsie, as she walked 
away after saying good-by to Aunt Dinah. 

She did not like to go by the rude children 





ELSIE. 


A mound of earth, quite small, I say. 

4. “Lively; light-footed; nimble; gay.’ 
Day’s EYE. 

3. 


HALF SQUARES. 
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1. A saint whose festival is celebrated on 
June 11. 

2. Awakens. 

3. A rope band (nautical). 
A country of Africa. 
- A country famed in sacred history. 
}. A masculine nickname. 
- A Roman measure. 
8. A consonant. 


Sot 


“1 


ll. 
1. An English battle fought on June 18, 1815. 
2. Extreme pains. 
3. To tangle. 
4. To succeed. 
5. To render turbid. 
6. Side opposite the wind. 


~ 7%. A bone. 
8. A vowel. CousIN FRANK. 
fal NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
O1 Eight Letters. 


A hundred nobles sought my whole to win, 
When lo! at last her absent lord walked in! 
Rejoiced to find that she could faithful prove, 
Waiting a score of years for her first love. 


My 1, 2, 3, an instrument you’ll find, 

A faithful servant for a ready mind; 

My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, rash lovers do, 

When hindered in the path they would pursue. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first do students everywhere; 
My second is a dwelling; 
= whole’s a treasure rich as rare, 
Jnhappiness dispelling ;— 
So rare, ‘twill scarce reward your quest, 
Though you seek the wide world over,— 
You’ll sooner find a hum-bird’s nest 
Or the magic four-leaf clover. 


Conundrums. 


When is a book like one suffering from mortified 
pride? When covered with chagrin (shagreen). 
What work by an American clergyman suggests 
comfort for horses? Barnes’ Notes (barns and oats). 
What bird is an important member of every 
— society? Secretary bird. 

hy is goodness like seven letters of the alphabet? 
Because it makes man kind (mankind,—a word of 
seven letters). 








again, so she went down a little lane, which 
brought her out by the river just above the saw- | 
mills. 
“Ha! ha! There she is again!” 
‘And just as stuck up as ever!” | 
The other children must have liked the lane and; Not long since I was staying for a time in a} 
the brook as well as she. There they were, and lonely region far up among the mountains. In | 
the saucy boy stooped to pick up a bit of dirt to | the family was a bright little boy, whose activity 
throw at her as she hurried by. |and cheerfulness was a constant pleasure. He 
But it was never thrown, for as he raised his | had no young companions, and was obliged to 
arm he caught sight of something which made his | content himself with the society of older persons 
face turn pale. and the animals about the place. 
“The baby !” he screamed. 
Elsie looked where he pointed. Down the | that animal had an unpleasant way of standing 
bank the poor little unkept two-year-old had made | on two legs, and using the other two on its young 
his way and had crept upon a log which lay in the | friend. This usually produced some loud calls, 
water close to the shore. 
climbed to another and then another log until he | cries ceasing, I returned. 
new stood balancing himself upon one which lay | Next day I said to him, ‘You screamed so loud 
next to the dark water beyond. | yesterday, I thought you were being killed.” 
With shrieks for help the boy rushed toward | ““W-well, why didn’t you come and see >” was 
the mills, while his sister ran wildly about, scream- | the prompt response. 
ing: “Mamma! Mamma!” He takes a deep interest in the workings of the 
Elsie was older than either of them. Swiftly | farm; knows every piece of machinery by name, 
into her little head came thoughts of stories she | and its use. 
had heard about the folly of people allowing| When the ploughing and sowing are all done, 


For the Companion. 


A LITTLE FARMER. 


He once tried to make friends with the calf, but | 


From this he had | which one day started me toward him; but the | 


Why is a feast like a declivity which is constantly 
pane b = waves of the sea? Because it is a 
= E a ’ anquet (bank wet). 
When his usefulness in this way is over, our! Why is a quarrel like an intelligent young lady ? 


boy-farmer has his own ground to look after. | It is a misunderstanding (miss understanding). 
With the corner of a hoe for a plough, he lays off | ; 
the furrows; uses an invention of his own as a| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
‘‘clod-crusher ;” sows the wheat, and harrows in| 1. June, you, n, e. 
with the rake. | 





formed me was a railroad ‘‘tunnel” which led to a | 
number of squares neatly laid out on the ground. | 

“This,” said he, ‘is a city, and,” pointing to 
| several stones located at regular distances, “here | 
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Later on, despite the chickens, which have long %. = 4 : : e 4 = 
since “‘harvested’’ pretty well for him, large piles | RB EG@ARD 8 
of dirt, and a noisy, one-wheeled wagon, which I MPETU 8 
| he informs me is a “steam thrasher,’’ bespeak a PENANCE 
full yield. ee 

I once rans upon him, singing and busy = Diagonals—Magenta, Marengo. 
| usual, making a long, low mound, which he in- | Il. 
| | 

| 
| 
| 


themselves to become frightened in times of dan- 
ger instead of trying to do their best to help. 
She ran down the bank and before the boy had 
— the mill was setting her feet upon the 
ogs. 

Her head grew dizzy as they tipped and rolled 
under her and she half-thought of going back. 
But she heard a pitiful little ery from the baby 
and could not find it in her heart to turn her back 


he takes his place upon the high seat of a patent 
harrow, he being the required weight for the roll- 
ing hillsides. Here he sits with conscious pride, 
| while his father walks beside two spirited black 
horses, as the harrow covers in the broad acres of 
newly sown grain. ; 

It is a pretty picture; the little fellow, not quite 
| five years old, is, perhaps, the youngest farmer in 
| the country. 











is a school, that is a church, and that is a church, 
and that is a church!” | Suasito 8 
It would be pleasant could we all live in such a Diagonals—Jackson, Dickens. 
moral city, whose founders had no knowledge of | 3. Tea Roses; Monthly Carnations; Heliotrope; 
court-house or jail. |Lemon Verbena; Scarlet Geraniums; Begonias; 
‘ “ 3 as | Tuberoses; Calceolaria; Gladiolus. 
Our little friend is one of the Companion’s boys ; » 4 a ae 
and though not old enough to read, he looks for- aa ar ri U 8 
ward eagerly to his paper’s arrival, and listens | ORION 
with interest to that portion which he understands. | creo £ 
Let us hope that he will develop into as good S I REN 
and useful a citizen as his name, Trueman, and | 4 > > 4 : 
his present manly character forecast. SATYR 
o> 7 Sf IiPAR 
Witrorp Lowry WRIGHT. | 23 ae 
a VENUs8 
: . . | aes .&4 2 
Bertie asked his father if the thunder and light- LETHE 
“Flora’s Festival.” 


ning was frozen up in winter, 


Prinals— 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
oo ae in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

ty. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on een od paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find —_ name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











over a thousand dollars, and she wondered for awhile 
just what she had best do with it; but pretty soon it 
was borne in on her mind what would do her the 
most good, and she concluded to cross the ocean. 

“She didn’t object to working button-holes, she 
said. She was so used to that she didn’t know but 
what she would rather do it than not; but she wanted 
something to think about, and so she had started out 
to get some sights and some memories that would 
keep her company when she got home. You needn’t 
laugh; Z think it was fine.” 

The rest of the passengers came to the same con- 
clusion before the voyage was over. It was a real | 
pleasure to talk or read to this poorly clad woman, 
with her searching eyes, to whom all the world was 
like a book with uncut leaves. She was so eager to 
learn, that it put all the lazy minds on board to shame 
to see the intentness of her interest. 

She stopped at Queenstown,—she wanted to see 
Ireland,—but she turned up again in London after- 
ward. She saw the Queen’s Jubilee, and the Queen’s 
presents; she went, day after day, to the National 
Gallery. She said she wanted to fix those pictures | 
the dead great folks had painted where they'd stay | 
in her mind. 

“If I get them so I can just seem to see them,” she 
said, ‘while I sit working my button-holes, I'll be 
just about as well off as if I lived in London.” 

She saw all that six months of time and a thou- 
sand dollars in money could afford her opportunity | 
to see, and then she came contentedly home; and 
now she sits out in Roxbury and works her button- 
holes. But her eyes have visions, and her mind has 
thoughts, and who shall say she was not a wise 
woman? L. C. M. 








—_————@———— 
ATTACHMENT AMONG BIRDS. 


3 COMPANION. 





In writing upon the “Sports of Moray,” Mr. St. 
John gives some examples of attachment among the 
wild fowl which winter in the sheltered bays of Scot- 


student of nature. 


I shot a female poachard, one out of a large flock; 
the rest, of course, all flew away. But presently a 





For the Companion. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Formerly when the physician with his stethoscope 
detected a certain abnormal sound, called cardiac 
murmur, indicating heart trouble, he said nothing 
about it to the patient, or if he did reveal his discov- 
ery, he did so in such a way as to take away nature’s 
most powerful restorative—hope. But a change in 
the methods of physicians has been taking place in 
recent years. Says the Medical Record: 

“The opinion is now rooted in the minds of the 
advanced guard of the profession that cardiac mur- 
murs are often devoid of the grave significance for- 
merly attributed to them. So, too, we have come to 
learn that considerable damage to the valves may be 
so thoroughly compensated by hypertrophy” (enlarge- 
ment) “that it seems permissible to speak of recovery 
from organic disease of the heart. 

“True, the anatomical lesion persists. But the in- 
dividual thus affected may live for years, without 
impairment of his health, and with a working capac- 
ity in no way reduced from his normal standard. 

“The time has come when the prognosis of despair 
must make way for the modern doctrine of hope in 
the possibility of a cure. What was formerly equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death may be commuted to 
carefulness for life.” 

Rheumatic fever, or some other disease, may have 
caused inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
heart, and thus laid a foundation for permanent ob- 
struction to the flow of the blood through one or 
more of the valves. But nature in time overcomes 
this obstruction, not by removing it, but by enlarging 
the heart and increasing its force. 

True, there may be at length a weakening of the 
walls of the heart, and a consequent lessening of its 
ability to do its work; and there may come on pualpi- 
tation, difficult breathing, cough, and signs of dropsy. 
But this failure may be due to preventable causes. 
An eminent medical authority enumerates some of 
these causes. They are, omitting those which are the 
result of disease in other organs of the body : muscular 
overwork; exhaustion of the nerve system, caused 
by worry or excitement; and the daily use of alcohol, 
tobacco, and, in some cases, of tea and coffee, which 
act as cardiac poisons. 

In any case the patient should obtain the best med- 
ical advice and be ruled by it rigidly. 


Ee ae 
HER BUTTON-HOLES, 


Upon a steamship that crossed last spring from 
Boston to Liverpool was one cabin passenger who 
looked singularly out of keeping with her surround- 
ings. She was no better dressed than were the steer- 
age passengers; indeed, not nearly so well as some 
of them. 

Perhaps no one would have noticed her at all but 
for the very shabbiness of her attire, and the singu- 
larly eager look in her watchful eyes, as if she were 
determined that nothing small nor great should escape 
her. She spoke to no one at first; but after a day or 
two a lady with an inquiring mind addressed her : 

“Have you ever been at sea before?” she asked, 
and this was the beginning of a long conversation. 
After it was over, the lady of the inquiring mind 
communicated the result to the other passengers. 

“Just think,” she said, earnestly, ‘this is the first 
time the poor thing ever stopped making button- 
holes !’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, just about what I say. She began to make 
button-holes for her living when she was a little girl, 
and she has made them ever since. When she was 
married, she made button-holes still, because she 
wanted to help buy a little home. And then the war 
came, and her husband went to fight, and she stayed 
at home and made button-holes. And then he was 
killed, and she never got a pension until lately, and 
has been making button-holes all the time. Ugh! 
Think how many thousand she must have made!” 

‘And now she’s got her pension,” some one asked, 
“a good one, I suppose, since she’s stopped work and 
come abroad?” 

“No; that is, it’s large to her, but it’s not much 


male bird, probably the mate of the one I had killed, 
} came flying back from the lake to which the flock 
| had gone, and, after passing once or twice low over 
| the place, pitched on the water and swam about, 
searching eagerly for his lost companion. 
He then went off to the flock again, but soon re- 
turned a second time to look for the dead one. Three 
times did he go and come in the same manner, till at 
last he seemed to give up the search as hopeless. 
have observed the same attachment to their 


as in many other birds. I remember a hen 
being caught by the leg in a common trap whic 
been set for ravens. 

It happened that the trap was not looked at till 


mate a — of young heather shoots. They 
were enough to have nearly filled a hat, and the — 
bird must have been employed many hours in collect- 
ing them. 

——___—- 


HER MUFF. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star tells the following inci- 
dent, illustrating a sort of ‘“‘sectional difference” 
which does not need to be ignored. A Western lady 


cousin, who was very ignorant of Northern customs, 
and also, on all occasions, exceedingly polite. 


It was in the winter, and large muffs were in fash- 
ion,—articles which, in the Crescent City, are happil 
unknown. The first day on which the cousins took 
a walk together, the Southern gentleman, —s 
that his companion supported a large muff, mistoo 
it for a burden, and said: 

“Cousin Lucy, let me tote you’ bah-skin fo’ you.” 

“No, Cousin Thomas,” she answered, “all the young 
ladies here carry them. You see it’s the fashion.” 

“Well, I never saw but one of them befo’,” re- 
turned the F pepe Chesterfield. “That was in New 
Orleans, and a young lady was not totin’ it, either. 
It was in front of a brass band, and on the head of 
the drum-majah.” 

THE COW’S FAULT. 
“Some circumstantial evidence is very strong,” 


said Thorvau, “‘as when you find a trout in the milk.” 
But very strong evidence sometimes fails to convict. 


A lady living in British Guiana accused a coolie of 
watering the milk he brought her. His indignation 
was roused. be 

“‘Beerebmetogad, missy, me never did such a ting!” 

“But, Sammy,” said the customer, producing two 
tiny fishes, ‘“‘how is it I find these in the milk?’ 

“Missy,” said the ready heathen, “don’t bex; it 
must be cow do so. She drink too much trench water. 
That make she milk have fiss.” 


a 
ANCIENT COURTESY. 


The well-known story of General Washington 
raising his hat to a negro who had thus saluted him, 
is paralleled by an old anecdote of the fourteenth 
century, taken from a book of instructions, written by 
a French nobleman for the benefit of his daughters. 

“I have seen,” writes the father, illustrating the 
law of politeness, ‘‘a great lady take off her chaperon 
[a hood] and salute a simple mechanic; and when 
some expressed surprise, the lady answered: ‘I pre- 
fer to have been too courteous to this man, rather 


oan to have shown the least impoliteness to a cheva- 
fer.” * 





+ 
DISSATISFIED. 


A lady living in the South, writing to the Boston 
Transcript, gives some amusing illustrations of the 
idea of education held by some of the colored people : 

Uncle Clinton, who is a power among the negroes 
on a certain plantation, became dissatisfied with the 
colored school-teacher. Upon my asking him the 
reason of his dissatisfaction, he said: 

“La, bless you, miss, dis teacher’s a no-account 
teacher, nohow! My Grant he went to de las’ teacher 
we had three weeks, and got a very good edgerca- 
tion; but my Sis and Tip have been to dis one two 
days, and dey aint l’arned deir letters!” 


ae en 
SMILING ACQUAINTANCE. 


“O mamma,” said a little boy of four years, rush- 
ing eagerly into the presence of his mother, “I’ve 
got acquainted with the little boy that’s moved into 
the house next door!” 


‘Have you?” replied 
playing together, then? 

“No,” replied the boy; ‘“‘but there’s a hole in the 
fence, and I smiled through it at him, and he smiled 
back again; so we’re acquainted, ain’t we?” 


the mother. ‘You have been 








land. A few instances will be of interest to every 


mates in common wild ducks, teal and swans, as well | 
rouse | 
had | 


late the following day, when we found that the male | 
grouse had brought and laid close to his unfortunate | 


was several years ago visited by a New Orleans | 
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Barry’s Tricopherous. Baldness, thin hair, scurf, 
dandruff and falling out are cured absolutely by its use, 
+> 

Use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
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PERFECT MODEL OF A MODERN LOCOMOTIVE. 


Like (0 Hear about Railroads, 


| You will be glad to know that in the 
| June number of SCRIBNER’ S MAG A- 
ZINE a series on The Building and 
Working of the Railway is begun. We 
cannot describe the series here as there 
| 2s not room, but if you will send us a ? 
| cent stamp and your address, we will 
mail you a full account of the articles 
and a beautifully lithographed 4-page 
| card, containing much entertaining in- 








BiIk* inthe —_ | Sormation about engines, cars, etc. If 
We have a e | you send us 25 cents, we will mail 
inthemanufacture | a copy of the June number, con- 
| metstake, _ but buy | taining the first article, | called “The 
manufacturer. Building of a Railway,” with forty 


superb illustrations. 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE, 
743 Broadway, New York. 
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in the city or country with THE *‘PEERLE 
and Sherbets, it can be used for making all ki 
usefulness in any family. 
mixed, the dasher can be removed, and the can 


sufficiently solid. 
or side of the Freezer, as preferred. 


the dasher to thoroughly harden the mass. 
is deposited on a plate to be cut in slices. Any lady 
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For sale by the leading dealers everywhere. 
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In this manner the hardening is rapidly done. 
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as delicious and as thoroughly made as that which has heretofore been obtainable only from the best city 
Confectioners and Caterers, can now be ‘made with very little trouble, and not much expense, in any home 


SS” GOOCH FREEZER. This Freezer has 


taken the front rank in the market as a superior Ice-Cream maker. Besides its use for making Ice-Cream 


nds of Fruit-Creams, Frozen Fruits, Custards, 


Jellies, Blanc-Mange, etc., greatly extending its use over an ordinary Freezer, and increasing its 
It has no complications beyond the capacity of a child. With one hand all its 
parts may be set in exact place, the cream frozen and removed. When the cream is all evenly frozen and 


may be revolved without it, until the cream is 
The crank may be used on the top 


These valuable characteristics are peculiar to the “Peerless” Gooch Freezer, and in them 
lies its great superiority over all others. FRUIT ICES are also peculiar to this Freezer. When 
the cream is frozen and rubbed smooth, but before it hardens, remove the dasher, and put in strawberries, 
pine-apple, orange or other fruit, which mix readily with the cream. 


Then set the can revolving without 


When wanted for the table, remove the cover, invert the can 
over a plate, and apply a cloth wet with hot water to the outside of the can, when the solid mass of cream 


with some measure of ingenuity, can, with but little 


trouble or expense, in a very short time, make a great variety of palatable dishes of FROZEN FRUITS, 


which cannot be made with any other Freezer. 


Send for price-list to 


THE GOOCH FREEZER CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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AN ADVENTUROUS LEADER. 
By Admiral David D. Porter, U. 8. N. 


The Civil War gave prominence to many clever 
men in the Navy,—brave spirits, ready for any en- 
terprise no matter how desperate, but, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of them all was William B. 
Cushing. The story of his adventures reads like 
romance, but no written statement can convey an 
adequate idea of what Cushing underwent in those 
numerous expeditions which his fertile brain was 
constantly projecting. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, Cushing | 
was a cadet at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
At that time he gave no promise that he would 
make a good officer—still less that he would ever 
be distinguished. He was of erratic disposition, 
and averse to study or anything that would con- 
fine him indoors, and finally became so restless 
and indifferent to the regulations of the Academy, 
that he was allowed to resign. 

He soon after obtained an appointment as Acting 
Master’s Mate in jhe Navy, which gave him the, 
opportunity for active service; and his conduct 
was such that ere long he was restored to his posi- 
tion in the regular service by Mr. Secretary 
Welles. He, with many other young officers, 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. The 
promotions were rendered necessary to supply 
the deficiencies growing out of the exigencies of 
the Civil War. 

The following account of one of Cushing's 
adventures will show what a brave specimen of 
an American boy he was. 

In the month of May, 1864, the Confederate 
ironclad North Carolina appeared off Fort 
Fisher at the mouth of Cape Fear River, with 
two tugs in company, and attakced the block- 
ading vessels guarding the entrance to the port. 
The little flotilla consisted of gunboats impro- 
vised from merchant vessels wholly unsuited to 
contend against ironclads, but after a desultory 
engagement of two days with little damage to 
either side the ironclad withdrew up the Cape 
Fear River. 

Lieutenant Cushing now volunteered to at- 
tempt the destruction of the ironclad, and at the 
same time to reconnoitre the defences of Cape 
Fear River, in order to obtain information for 
the benefit of the expedition then in contempla- 
tion for the capture of Wilmington. 

By permission of Acting Rear Admiral S. P. 
Lee, in command of the North Atlantic squad- 
ron, Cushing proceeded in the Monticello to the 
western entrance of the river, and on the night 
of June 23d, left the vessel in a boat, accompa- 
nied by Acting Ensign Jones, Acting Master’s 
Mate Howorth and fifteen men. He crossed the 
bar and passed the forts and town of Smith- 
ville undiscovered, although the boat narrowly 
escaped being run down by a blockade-running 
steamer bound out with a cargo of cotton. 

Fifteen miles from his starting point, Cushing 
came abreast of a line of fortifications known as 
“Brunswick Batteries.” The moon just then 
emerged from the clouds, and revealed them to a 
sentinel who discharged his musket and thus 
alarmed the garrison. 

The hubbub was soon over, for the boat pulled 
rapidly out of sight. The Confederates doubtless 
thought it was a party of their own bound to 
Wilmington, for they felt so secure in the powerful 


defences of the river that they did not dream of | 


| town to purchase supplies. 





the possibility of an enemy’s boat running the | 


gauntlet. 

When Cushing arrived within seven miles of 
Wilmington, he secreted his boat and crew in a 
marsh, and as soon as daylight broke, watched for 
an opportunity to capture some one from whom he 
could obtain information. 
up and down, but Cushing and his men remained 
undiscovered. 

After dark two boats rounded a point just 
below. Cushing, supposing it to be an attacking 
party, sallied from his retreat and captured them. 


It was a fishing party returning to Wilmington, | erates, who, no doubt, thought Cushing and his | 


Many steamers passed | 








Wilmington to Fort Fisher failed, because one of 
the Federals exposed himself too soon, and the 
wary postman wheeled his horse and galloped off. 
Cushing on the captured horse dashed after him, 
but the mail-carrier was better mounted and could 
not be overtaken. The strangest part of the busi- 
ness is, that it took place on a travelled highway 
where soldiers might be expected to pass at any 
moment. 

At length Cushing and his men became hungry, 
as their provisions were beginning to run low. 
Accordingly, Mr. Howorth dressed himself in the 
courier’s clothes, mounted the horse, and went to 
He succeeded in ob- 
taining some milk, eggs and chickens, and returned | 


| in safety without exciting suspicion. 


Before returning to the creek where he had left 
the boat and half his men, Cushing cut the tele- 
graph wires. At dark he reached the river, and a 
steamer coming down the stream passed so close 
that the boat’s crew jumped overboard and kept 
their heads under water until the vessel got by, 
for fear of being discovered. 

Not being able to provide for his prisoners, 


| Cushing put them all in the small boats he had 


captured, and set them adrift without oars or sails 
to get home as best they could, while he proceeded 
down river, hoping to fall in with and set fire to 
some Confederate vessel. 

On the way the wreck of the Raleigh was passed. 
She was an ironclad ram, and like many other 
Confederate vessels had been destroyed in a panic. 
The other ironclad was the North Carolina which 


| Cushing had intended to destroy, if he found it | 


practicable, but she was now at anchor off Wil- 
mington and it was impossible to get at her. 

Near the forts at the eastern entrance of the 
river, Cushing, after a lively chase, captured a | 
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peculiar temperament and restless activity. The 
restraints of discipline were irksome to him, and 
his career at the Naval Academy gave little indi- 
cation of his subsequent brilliant career. 

Cushing’s adventures became so daring that 
they attracted the notice of the Navy Department, 
and to obtain information of Confederate move- 
ments this young officer was allowed to risk his | 
life as often as he pleased. In his expeditions 
Cushing did not stick at trifles, but took liberties 
with post-offices or anything else on the plea that 
everything is fair in war, liberties that some other 
officers would not, perhaps, have thought justifia- 
ble. 

He had the faculty of infusing into his officers 
and men his own spirit of reckless daring, and 
some of these were in no way inferior to their | 
leader in this particular. With such spirits as he 
had about him, it is no wonder that Cushing was 
so often inspired to undertake desperate enter- 
prises. 

On one occasion Lieutenant Cushing started on 
an expedition to try and capture some Wilming- 
ton pilots. 


in the evening, expecting to find a pilot station and 
some schooners up the stream. 
from the mouth of the river, the expedition was 
saluted by a volley of musketry from a bluff. 


Cushing without returning the fire immediately | 


landed, formed his men and charged on the enemy 
with three cheers. 

Passing through a wood into a clearing, Cush- 
ing came to a fort, and as he went over one side 
of the works the Confederates went out of the 
other, in such haste that their ammunition, stores 
and most of their arms fell into the hands of the 
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CAPTURING THE MAIL-CARRIER. 


boat containing six men. From his prisoners 
Cushing ascertained that a guard-boat with sev- 
enty-five soldiers had been stationed in the narrow 
passage between Federal Point and Zeke’s Island 
through which he must pass. Nothwithstanding 
the great disparity of force, Cushing pushed boldly 
on to the attack. 

When very near the guard-boat, eight other 
boats were seen by the light of the moon, which 
just then appeared from behind the clouds, pre- 
pared to dispute Cushing’s passage. Cushing’s 
boat was then under sail, and the helm was put 
down. Just then a large sail-boat crowded with 


soldiers appeared close aboard and to wind- | 


ward. 

The situation required the utmost cvolness on 
the part of Cushing and his men, and they were 
equal to the emergency. ‘The boat’s head was 
turned as if for the western bar, and shipping 


their oars the men pulled vigorously. The Con- | 


federates dashed off in pursuit expecting to inter- 
cept Cushing, but the latter doubled on his pur- 
suers, and thanks to the extraordinary pulling of 
his sailors reached the passage and struck into the 
| breakers on Carolina Shoal, where the Confed- 


and the occupants of the boats were pressed into | companions were lost, dared not follow. 
| 


service as guides for the further exploration of the 
river; and much information was obtained, which 


was subsequently useful when Fort Fisher and the | 


other defences of Wilmington were attacked. 


Proceeding up the river from his hiding place a 


narrow creek was reached. Through this Cushing 
worked his way painfully in his boat until he 
reached the main road leading from Fort Fisher 
to Wilmington. 
point, while Cushing with the rest marched two 
miles further and concealed themselves in the 
bushes. 

At noon the mail-carrier from Fort Fisher was 
much astonished when Cushing halted him, and 
ordered him to dismount. Two hundred letters 
were captured, and the enemy's plans were made 
quite clear. 

The attempt to capture the mail-carrier from 


Half the party remained at this | 


| Cushing and his companions survived the peril 
| of the breakers, and reached the gunboat Cher- 
okee at daybreak. 

In this daring adventure there was about one 
chance in a hundred, that Cushing and his men 
would escape death or capture. Though Cushing’s 
| methods were criticised as rash and ill-judged, he 
showed a wonderful aptitude in extricating him- 
self from apparently hopeless positions, and he 
frequently obtained information of great value 
| with regard to Confederate movements. On this 
| occasion he ascertained that the ironclad Raleigh 
| and two torpedo vessels had been destroyed, and 
| that the other ironclad ram was not considered fit 
| to cross the bar. 
| There was something particularly bold and 

dashing in Cushing’s character. Others were 
{equally brave, but there are few of Cushing's 


| sailors, who destroyed what they could not carry 
away. The fort was built of earth, surrounded 
| by a wide ditch, with a block-house inside, pierced 
| for musketry, but with no artillery mounted. 
| Cushing now pushed on up the river, and had a 
| skirmish with another party of Confederates, and 
| as his men had exhausted their supply of ammu- 
| nition, they were obliged to take to their boats, 
| with the loss of but one man. 
This affair is another instance of the indomita- 
ble courage of Cushing, who received honors 
| during his career that seldom fall to the lot of a 
| subordinate officer. 
His experience gained during these minor raids 
| prepared him for the grand achievement of blow- 


ing up the Albemarle, one of the most daring | 


| adventures in our naval history. The story of 
| the Albemarle is of deep interest, but we have no 
room to tell it here. 

There was another American boy who served 
under Cushing, and who would have been quite as 
famous as his commander, had opportunity offered. 
I allude to Master’s Mate William L. Howorth, 
who served with Cushing in most of his raids. 
Cushing had so high an opinion of his character 
| self of Howorth’s services. 
| Still another American boy, Acting Ensign 
| J. S. Cony, also deserves honorable mention. He 
kon under Cushing. Cushing had discovered the 
blockade-running schooner Alerander Cooper 
lying in New Topsail Inlet, and determined to cut 
her out. He attempted to enter the inlet with two 
boats, but these were driven off by the fire of four 
Confederate field pieces and a force of infantry. 

Next evening the Shokokon anchored near the 


and sent a party of men on shore who carried the 
dinghy across the neck of land through the dense 
undergrowth for the distance of half a mile, and 
launched the boat on the inside waters. 
under Acting Ensign Cony now started towards 
the Confederate post, while the lookouts from the 
blockade-runner’s mast head, were looking in the 





With three cutters containing twenty- | 
five men he crossed the bar of ‘Little River’ | 
thirty miles south of the Cape Fear at eight o’clock | 


A mile or so! 


and abilities that he always wished to avail him- | 


| served as executive officer of the gunboat Shoko- | 


beach, five miles below the entrance to the inlet, | 


Six men | 
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opposite direction where the smokestack of the 
Federal gunboat appeared over the trees. Mr. 
Cony and his party landed unobserved within 
fifty yards of the wharf. 

Robert Clifford, master-at-arms, crept into the 
Confederate camp to ascertain the number of men. 
On his return a charge was made on the opposing 
force, our seven men giving three cheers. In a 
moment the Confederates, who outnumbered our 
sailors three to one, were routed, and ten prisoners 
were left in Ensign Cony’s hands, including the 
Confederate commanding officer, Captain Adams 
and Lieutenant Latham. Besides this a twelve- 
pound howitzer, eighteen horses, a schooner and 
some extensive salt works were captured. 

Two men were detailed to guard the prisoners 
and two to act as pickets, while, with the remaining 
two men, Mr. Cony set fire to the salt works and 
the schooner which were entirely destroyed. The 
expedition now returned to the Shokokon taking 
three only of their prisoners as the boat would 
hold no more. As the Confederate officers were 
dressed like their men, Mr. Cony could not tell 
them apart, and so selected the three best looking, 
who subsequently turned out to be private soldiers. 

This affair reads like a romance, but Cushing’s 
men were all animated by their leader’s spirit, and 
were ready to undertake anything he might pro- 
pose. 


—+o>— 


For the Companion, 


_MY WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON. 


I am devoted to flowers—flower-maniac my 
friends call me, and, perhaps, they are right. ‘The 
only extravagance I am ever guilty of, is the pur- 


' chase of a rare plant, and though I am far from 


wealthy, yet my flower collection is equal, if 

not superior, to that of my rich friends. 

Madeline—that’s my wife—says she can't 
make a creditable appearance, because, when- 
ever she wants a new bonnet, I happen to want a 
new plant. Women never can reason, you know, 
and I’ve exhausted myself in trying to explain, 
that while a new bonnet lasts only a season, a 
plant will give you delight for years; but all the 
same Madeline grumbles and grumbles, and 
comes back to the starting-point that she wants 
a bonnet, and that three months of it would give 
her more pleasure than years with my floral 
pets. 

“T’ve no patience with you, John,” she ex- 
claims. ‘Jeanne and I are obliged to have de- 
cent clothes and bonnets, if we expect to go into 
society at all.. But much you care for that. 
we’d get on our knees and dig around your 
hateful plants with our hands and—yes—water 
them with our tears, you’d think it was all 
right.” 

“But salt water wouldn’t be good for them, 
my dear,” I say in perfect good faith, and then 
somehow she gets more furious than ever. 

“T hope they'll all die,’’ she cries, in her usual 
impetuous manner. ‘YesIdo! I hope they'll 
wither before your eyes! I hope something 
dreadful wiil happen to show you what a mean, 
selfish creature you are!” and then she burst 
into tears and flung herself out of the room. 

Madeline is a good woman, an excellent wife, 
but she will fly out now and then, and call me 
hard names. It’s pretty hard when I’m trying 
to elevate her tastes from the frivolities of dress 

and fashion which have ruined so many noble 
souls, and to bring her intosympathy with nature. 

My daughter Jeanne is as bad as her mother. 
She is eighteen years old and very pretty, but she 
can’t be made to understand that fine dresses are 
not needed to set off her charms, and all she wants 
of flowers is to cut them and stick them about her 
dress. If it wasn’t for my plants, life would be a 
very hard thing for me with those discontented 
females nagging at me. 

Did I tell you roses were my special passion ? 
No! well, they are, and I have one hundred and 
twenty-five choice varieties of the rose family, and 
| for some of them I would not take ten dollars. 
| Certainly not for my William Allen Richardson, 
which I got from New York a year ago. The 
only one of the species in the town where I live, 
and unique of its kind. 

It is not a remarkably large or double yellow 
rose like the Maréchale Niel, the Chromatella or 
the Etoile de Lyon, but it is sui generis in its 
intense orange hue. When it bloomed out this 
spring, it reminded me of sunsets I had watched 
in the Mediterranean and off the coast of Grande 
Isle in the Gulf of Mexico. I gazed atitin an 
ecstacy of delight, and Madeline could hardly get 
me to my meals. 

‘Why, papa, it’s grand,”’ Jeanne cried, clapping 
her hands. ‘It’s just the shade of flower I want 
for my black lace dress this evening, that I’m 
going to wear at Mrs. Hurston’s party. Come, 
papa, are you not going to give me a bouquet de 
corsage Of the rose ?” 

Why, I would sooner have let out some drops 
of my heart’s blood, and I told her so! Cut my 
| beautiful William Allen Richardson? It was sac- 
rilege even to propose it, and I told her so pretty 
plainly. She marched off in a huff, and I was 
suddenly startled by a somewhat sharp voice at 
my back. 

“Ach, die wunderschénen Rosen! It is lofely.”’ 

I turned and saw a stout, ruddy-looking German 
girl, with her broad face wreathed with smiles as 
she gazed admiringly at my garden. 

‘*What do you want?” I asked. 


” 
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“I come, the Frau Hyson she send me to de laty 
dat wants a méidchen, a servant.” 

“Yes, my wife applied for one. 
in the house.” 

“Ach, but the lofely rosen!” she exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically clasping her hands. ‘Vill the Herr not let 
me valk in his garten and see them?” 

I must acknowledge I was charmed with the girl 
at once. What refinement of taste in one so lowly 
born! But no, she could be no common servant, for 
to them— 


You will find her 


“A primrose by the river brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

But there was Clarchen—she had told me her 
name—with her soul in her light blue eyes gazing 
hungrily at my flowers. Her questions were so intel- 
ligent, so discriminating, that it pleased me to answer 
them. She singled out the rarest of my roses, and | 
really seemed to know a good deal about them. But | 
the William Allen Richardson, which she saw for the | 
first time, evoked the wildest enthusiasm. 

“There isn’t another in the State,” I said. You see 
I was inclined to be rather boast- 
ful about my rare rose. ‘Why, if 
I chose to sell those flowers, I 
could get a dollar apiece for them, 
they’re such a peculiar color.” 

Her eyes opened wide and she 
repeated, ‘‘Ach, ‘one whole tol 
lar!’ in every variety of in- 
flection. 

“When you go to Mrs. 
Elliot,” I said, “tell her I 
think she’d better try you.” 

Her sympathy in my fa- 
vorite pursuit had quite 
won me. If my wife and 
daughter had only such in- 
tense appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

“I’ve taken that German 
girl, John,” Madeline said, 
night. 

“Quite right, my dear. She seems 
quite a superior kind of servant.” 

“Don’t know about that,” Made- 
line answered, doubtfully. “She 
can’t cook evidently, and her Eng- 
lish is just awful. I went out of the 
kitchen a minute, and when I came 
back I found her rummaging in the 
drawers of the dresser, and pulling 
things about as if she was taking an inventory of | 
them. I'll try her for a month, but I don’t think | 
she’ll suit.” 

So Clarchen was fairly established, and Madeline’s 
complaints of her stupidity and wastefulness were 
long and deep. 

*’ll ship her before the month is out,” she grum- 
bled. “Of all idle, good-for-nothing creatures, | 
Clarchen is the worst. She pretends not to under- 
stand me, but she does every word, and she slurs 
over her work to get out inthe garden and potter | 
about among your precious flowers.” 

Yes, that was true. Every day she would slip in 
the garden and pass between the rows of flowers, 
carefully holding back her dress so as not to brush 
against them. 

Once or twice I had a mind to cut some of my) 
common roses and give them to her to take home at 
night, but I refrained from principle. I cannot bear 
to cut my flowers, it almost seems to me there is a 
living soul in them, and then if you begin to give 
away flowers, your life is worried out of you by your 
neighbors who won’t trouble themselves to cultivate 
roses, and seem to think you ought to be glad to pro- 
vide them with the rarest blossoms. 

I am very careful to keep my premises locked, but 
as we are late risers and as Clarchen came very early, | 
I was obliged to give her a key to the gate, that she 
might let herself in without waking us. For a week | 
all went on smoothly—Clarchen, if not a capable | 
servant, was a good-natured one, and my wife thought | 
she was improving. 

One morning going into my garden, I found my | 
Maréchale Niel despoiled of some of its choicest | 
bl One magnificent cluster of eight enormous | 
roses I had been watching for several days was gone. 

“Jeanne,” I cried out excitedly to my daughter, 
who was at her window, “did you cut my Maréchale 
Niels?” 

“I’m astonished at you, papa,” she answered, toss- | 
ing her head. “Do you think I would steal your old | 
flowers, when you refused me a single rose the other | 
day? I’ve too much pride for that.” | 

“Oh, and dey vas so heavenly lofely!”’ Clarchen 
exclaimed. She had run into the garden when cae | 
heard my voice, and stood there, her hands raised in | 
consternation : 

“T count dem yesterday. One, two, t’ree, yes eight 
big rosen, Ach Himmel ! who took dem rosen?” 

“Somebody’s climbed over the fence, John, and 
helped themselves,” my wife said, dryly. I think she | 
really enjoyed my trouble. “Yes, and it won’t be 
your last loss, and, perhaps, you'll learn after a while 
that you’d better give your flowers to be used by your 
family, than to leave them for thieves.” 

I didn’t dare tell my wife how many of my fine 
roses [ missed that morning, for I knew that precious 
little sympathy I would get from her. 
heart-rending to go from one bush to the other, and 
find my finest blooms gone. The thief evidently had 
picked and chosen with a full knowledge of the rarest 
varieties. 

Clarchen groaned and nearly wept over my losses, 
and suggested that I should put broken bottles on the 
top of my wall. But I had one comfort! My William 

Allen Richardson was gorgeous that morning, and I 
actually lost the acute pain of my losses, in gazing at 
my golden treasure. My Aurora I called it, and in 
my heart I worshipped the beautiful thing. 

I think I must have dreamed of it that night, for I 
rose earlier than usual the next morning, and hurried 
to the spot. Was I dreaming? I rubbed my eyes, 
and gazed intently at a rose-bush without a single 
bloom, torn and ravaged as if a cyclone had passed 
over it. That could not be my William Allen Rich- 
ardson without a flower or even a single bud? I sat 
flat on the ground, and buried my face in my hands, 
and there my wife found me. She did not jeer as 
usual, but looked really uneasy. 





that 





| that kind in the State, but the one I owned. 










But it was | 





“It isn’t the loss of your flowers that troubles me,” 
she explained. ‘You deserve to lose them, John, but 
if a thief can come in and out of our premises in 
this way, he won’t stop at flowers. I expect to wake 
up some morning and find house and kitchen robbed. 
You’d better go to the police station and see about 
the matter.” 

I had not the least appetite for my breakfast that 
morning, and immediately afterwards set off for the 
police station. 

Clarchen complained that morning of being ill, and 
said she would go home and lie down for an hour. 
The loss of the flowers had given her a nervous 
headache. 

On my way to the station, I passed through the 
L—— market, and stopped aimlessly before some of 
the flower stalls. 

Suddenly I came toa table, and an electric shock 
passed through me, when I saw it piled with fresh, 
beautiful bouquets of the William Allen Richardson. 
Now I knew positively there was not another rose of 
Those 
were my flowers, I could swear to them. 

‘“‘Where did you get those roses?” 
I thundered, bringing my fist so vio- 
lently down on the table, that the big, 


black-bearded Gascon stand- 
ing behind it started. 

“Vot for you askee me 
dat?” he cried, angrily. “You drunk, 


man? I get 
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has come to us. Not only my wife’s spoons were 
missing, but Jeanne’s valuable watch and twenty 
dollars in cash. Clarchen’s affinity was not flowers 
alone, but every species of plunder. 

I must say all these things gave me a great shock, 
and I have never taken the interest in my flowers 
since the big Gascon demolished me because of them. 
Jeanne helps herself to them freely, for I have come 
to the conclusion that it is a bad thing to be selfish, 
even with flowers. 

op 


For the Companion. 


MOTHER’S DAY. 


She was a woman of about sixty, the wife of a 
Pennsylvania farmer. There was not a picturesque 
or unusual point about her; she was tall, lean and 
round-shouldered. Indeed, as she walked with long, 
loping strides from the kitchen to the cellar, the cow- 
yard or the wood-shed, she bore an absurd likeness 
to the gaunt hound that followed her. 

Her day was not eventful. She rose at four in the 
morning, and made up the fires in the stoves. Her 
husband and sons were asleep. ‘Men,” she said, 
“hated house-work.” She did not call the girls until 
breakfast was nearly ready, 
because “‘young things need- 
ed sleep.” She milked five 
cows before the sun was 
fairly up. 

The farmer, his five chil- 
dren and two farm-hands 
sat down to breakfast, and 
she poured out the coffee 
and baked the cakes which 
they ate. After they had 
finished she ate 
breakfast, if she cared for 
any. Then came washing or 
ironing or scrubbing or bak- 
ing until it was time for the 
heavy noon meal which she 
cooked. Her daughters ised 

sometimes to help a little, 

but in an idling, half- 
hearted way. 


with 
smile. 
“Young folks like pleas- 
ure. 
their fun!” 
say. 
There was the morning’s 
work to finish after the din- 
It was a large farm, and the men 


@ queer, pathetic 


she would 


her was over. 


my roses vere I gets ’em. Entendez-vous! Go away | were hearty eaters. She “laid down” great quantities 


| or I call de pleeceman.” 


“You’re a thief,” I cried, furiously; ‘a miserable, 
contemptible thief! Those roses are mine! 


I can | reation but mother. 


of meats and canned and dried vegetables. 
After supper was over, everybody found some rec- 
The farmer smoked, the young 


sweartothem. You stole them from me last night.” | people visited the neighbors or gathered at one end 
| of the porch chattering and laughing. Mother was 

“You say I t’ief,” he yelled. ““Sacré tonnerre!” and | inside at work, sewing or with her great basket of 
the next moment a thunderbolt indeed struck me, | stockings. 


The big Gascon sprang to his feet. 


and I was doubled up against the stall of an Irish- 
woman, who punched me in the back, and yelled for 
police at the top of her stentorian lungs. 


Gascon wasn’t done with me by any means. As I 


| 


She would look out at them smiling. 
‘They like their fun,” she would say. She looked 


But the | at them again sometimes as if, old as she was, she 


would like some fun too, but she never joined them. 


struggled up he struck me another blow in the right | They were with the friends whom they had made at 


eye. 


| college and school. 


Mother had been very little at 


T had never fought since I was a boy, and have | school when she was young. Besides, she had no 
always looked upon brawls as disreputable, but I was | time for idling. Sometimes when she was making 


too furious to remember anything. 


I struck out | shirts for the boys, she worked until mid- 


wildly, but the man, who was a professional boxer, | night. 


just played upon me with his fists until he had me 
down again, and being very stout I stayed down, 


until a condescending policeman marched us both off | mother’s intellect. It touched 
| for fighting and disturbing the peace. As I was | and pleased her greatly. She 
| limping along we met Henderson, an old friend and | spoke of it for a year after- 
| a deacon in the church as well as myself. 


“Why, good gracious, Elliot, can that be you?” he 
exclaimed. ‘What on earth is the matter?” 


“Well, my roses were stolen last night by that | Sunday, when she had time 


fellow,” pointing to the Gascon who ground his 
teeth and shook his fist at me. “And when I accused 
him, he pitched into me”— 

“And left you a wreck,” Henderson laughed, 
shamelessly. ‘So after all, your harmless, innocent 
flowers have brought you to grief. Told you it 
wouldn’t do to set your heart on them. Well, I’ll go 
along. Those folks all know me, police officers, mag- 
istrates and the whole lot of ’em. They’ll have to 
take my word that you are a respectable citizen, for 


| 


| One of her days was like 


| She was very happy 
| there, but especially 


| would join, scarcely 
| above her breath, for 
| she knew her voice 
| was cracked. 


upon my word, Elliot, with your mashed hat and torn | 


coat and battered visage, you’re about as disreputable 
a looking vagabond as I ever came across.” And 
then he laughed again in a very undignified manner. 

When we cume before the magistrate, my Gascon 
was willing enough to tell all he knew. He bought 
the flowers from a German named Heinrich, a man 


| who kept a small flower garden in the suburbs of the 


city. He had dealt with him for a year, and had no 
reason to suppose he had stolen any of them. Yes, 
the man was married. His wife often brought the 
flowers. In fact, she had brought him the William 


Allen Richardson that very morning, and haggled | petite 


over the price. She wanted a dollar apiece for them. 


My heart sank into my boots at this revelation. | of the salt meat 
My sympathetic Clarchen, my flower-lover, my refined | and 


domestic was the serpent in my garden of Eden. 
few questions brought a description of the woman, 
and there was no longer room for doubt. 


| gers remarked 


| gy would wear 
| the flesh from 


A | which she cook- 


One evening her youngest girl read her 
a story, which she thought would suit her 


ward. 
all the others, except the 


to go to church. 


when they sang any 
hymn which she had 
known as a girl; she 


When sstran- 


that she was 
growing thin, 
her children re- 
plied that it 
was no wonder. 
Mother’s ener- 


woman’s 
Her ap- 

failed, 
the very smell 


any 
body. 


cabbage 


ed 
her. 


nauseated 
She used to listen eagerly when they talked of 


A warrant was issued for the arrest of the rascally | the fruits which could be bought in the city. But 
| nobody noticed it. “Mother” had always been the 
My wife and Jeanne met me in the greatest excite- | motive power, which had kept the whole machinery 


couple, and sadly I hobbled homewards. 


ment. 
man has been fighting! 
crazy? What is the matter? Who has been treating 


“O dear, O dear,” screamed my wife, “the | in motion. 


It never occurred to anybody that the 


O John! John! are you | power could be exhausted. 


One day, however, when they came down to break- 


you so?” And then without waiting for a word she | fast, the table was not spread, and no fires were 
went off into strong hysterics. That’s always the | lighted. For the first time in her life, when she was 
way with women. When you need them most, they’re | needed, mother lay in her bed still and quiet. She 
sure to cut up in some way or other. When she gave | would never work for them more. 

me a chance, I told my story, and then I thought she | 


was going off in another fit. 


“The creature has run off, papa,” Jeanne explained. | deep. They never wearied in talking of her unfail- | 


After they had buried her they knew how much 
they had loved her. Their grief was sincere and 


“She’s taken lots of things from the kitchen, and | ing gentleness, her tender patience, her perfect un- 


mamma has missed six of her tablespoons. 
then we don’t know where she lives.” 
“The warrant will unearth her,” I sa‘, confidently. 
But it did not. Heinrich and his wife had ab- 
sconded, and from that day to this no sign of them 


And | selfishness. 


None of them seemed to think, however, that by 
any effort of theirs they could have kept her with 
them still, loving, patient and unselfish. 

Our homely story isa true one. We have told it 





with a purpose. Are there no such mothers and 
children as these in the farm-houses which the Com- 
panion enters? 


——— i 
For the Companion. 


OCCUPATION FOR SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


New avenues of work are all the time opening to 
women, but I shall treat of only such activities as 


| may be undertaken by those who cannot leave home 





her own | 


They ought to have | 


Sometimes | 
she would drive them out | 


for stated hours daily, as book-keepers, type-writers 
and telegraph operators are required to do. The 
women I have in mind are such as need to earn what 
they can in off hours from home duties. 

To begin with my own experience. From girlhood 
I was fond of agricultural pursuits, and after I mar- 
ried and went to live on a plantation my interest 
naturally became deeper and more practical. My 
garden was my special pride, and I soon began to vie 
with my older neighbors in producing the finest and 
earliest of flowers and vegetables. Such vegetables 
as were not needed for our own table, I found no 
difficulty in disposing of to advantage, especially as 
I took pains to make them as attractive as possible; 
washing them, tying them up neatly, arranging the 
different sorts—onions, beets, radishes and lettuce— 
in the most tasteful manner, and setting off the 
whole with bouquets of flowers. By this means | 
have often realized from one dollar and a half to 
three dollars a day; and, as I say, I have sold only 
my surplus. Those who go into the business for a 
livelihood, will, of course, plant more largely, and 
should increase their profits in the same proportion. 
My advice to women gardeners would be to cater to 
the home market, the nearer your own door the 
better. 

To the sale of vegetables may be added that of 
fruits. Raspberries, strawberries, plums, cherries 
and apricots are all profitable, if put up attractively. 
One lady near me sends her fruits to passing trains, 
and commands good prices. Nice lunches, also, put 
up in half-pound and pound candy boxes, sell “like 
hot cakes,” a ham or tongue sandwich, a boiled egg, 
a little pill-box full of pepper and salt, and a pickle 
bringing from fifteen to twenty-five cents. 

I planted an orchard of five hundred early peach 
trees, the fruit of which sold readily for fifteen or 
twenty-five cents a dozen, or one dollar a peck; but 
the crop proved to be very uncertain. I tried ship- 
ping the peaches to New York where they sold for 
thirteen dollars a bushel, but commissions and other 


| charges were so great that I settled down upon the 








opinion that, for a small producer, home markets are 
by far the best. 

Money is to be made both in cut flowers and in 
potted plants. I have had orders for funeral designs 
at ten dollars, and always get from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar for hand bouquets. I met with fair 
returns, also, upon shipping cut flowers to New York 
and Boston, our earliest varieties,—hyacinths, nar- 
cissus and tulips, being most indemand. These are 
obtained at the North only by large outlays, whilst 
here they cost little or nothing after the plants are 
once set out. They cannot compare with those grown 
under glass, however, and prices must vary with the 
quality. Thanksgiving and Christmas are good sea- 
sons to ship holly and mistletoe. The branches should 
be carefully selected and trimmed. I am now trying 
the raising of hardy plants for the wholesale trade. 
This past season I have grown five acres of tube 
roses alone, which it took me three years to learn 
how to cultivate properly. These bulbs grow in the 

South to a greater size 
than in more northern 
localities, and when the 
home demand sup- 
plied thousands are ex- 
ported. 

Dairying will 
ere long be a great 
industry with us, 
but a beginning 
may be made with 
only one cow. 
Milk at twenty- 
five cents a gallon 
is more profitable 
than butter at fifty 
cents a pound. A good 
cow costing fifty dol- 
lars ought to give four 
gallons a day, and the 
results may be figured 
thus :-— 



















is 


Four gallons ($1) a day for 

ten months $300.00 
Less cost of cow $50, 
and expense of keeping $100, $150.00 


Profits $150.00 
Here again the home market is best. I 
have three Jerseys which are dry only one 
month out of the twelve. 

Another possible source of income to the 
Southern women is that of flower farming. 

In the south of France vast fortunes are 
realized from this source, while it is also a means of 
subsistence to thousands of the peasantry. Odor- 
bearing flowers, such as violets, jasmine, roses, tube- 
roses and oranges are planted, not in large gardens, 
but by each peasant in his own modest little plat. In 
the season of flowering, wagons from the manufact- 
ories go from house to house to receive the blossoms. 
Tickets are given in return, which are cashed at 
stated times. These flowers are submitted to three 
processes for extracting their odors: first enfleurage, 
second absorption, third distillation, the first being 
the simplest and cheapest. 

Our government has had its attention drawn to the 
subject by our minister in France, who advises the 
encouragement of the industry in the southern por- 
tion of the United States. Pomades made by process 
of enfleurage are said to cost from one dollar and 
sixty-five cents to two dollars and twenty-five cents 
an ounce, according to their rarity. Attar of roses 
brings fabulous prices. 

Here in the South all these odor-bearing flowers 
are hardy except the orange. I experimented last 
spring with the blossoms of the yellow jasmine, and 
succeeded moderately well for a first attempt. May 
we not hope that before long some capitalist will give 
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Southern women the opportunity to grow flowers for 
such an enterprise. The pomades are manufactured 
into perfumery, soap, hair-oil, tooth and face powders, 
all of them so freely used by the luxury-loving people 
of the United States. 

For years I have noted the brave, unselfish efforts 
of some ladies of Philadelphia, who are striving to 
introduce into the United States the culture of silk. 
After years of unaided efforts on their part, govern- 
ment has at last come to their assistance, giving them 
help in money, and erecting (in Washington) a 
filature for reeling silk from the cocoons. It also 
distributes eggs of silk-worms, and food-trees for 
planting, besides purchasing the stifled cocoons at 
good prices. 

The Southern climate is eminently adapted to this 
work, which calls into play the efforts of children 
and feeble women. Little or no capital is required, 
and it takes only six or eight weeks of early summer 
to perfect and gather the crop. One woman can 
easily rear fifty or sixty pounds of cocoons, which, if 
of the first quality, will bring from one dollar to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a pound. Any airy, 
vacant room in the dwelling-house, or an out-house 
suffices for the work. The United States Government 
will distribute trees only to those who guarantee a 
faithful care of them, not less than twenty nor more 
than one hundred. No one pretends that fortunes 
can be made at this, but many a “little makes a 
mickle,” says an old Scotch proverb, and this can be 
one of the many littles. 

The collecting of native, medicinal herbs, or even 
the cultivation of them, might be worked up into 
quite a flourishing business. I am myself feeling my 
way cautiously in this direction, and have orders 
already for five thousand pounds of bloodroot and 
golden-seal root, and five hundred of pleurisy root. 
These I hope to handle next spring. 

I know of a lady in this State who raises Cayenne 
pepper, and makes it into pepper-sauce for a New 
York house, which sauce is now displayed upon the 
shelves of one of the grocers of this place. All the 
garden herbs, sage, thyme, basil, marjoram and the 
like find ready purchasers. These can be manufact- 
ured into herb vinegars, used largely in restaurants 
and hotels for soup and meat flavorings. 

Most of the occupations now mentioned call for at 
least a small capital, and allof them demand patience 
and experience. Let each consult her own means 
and aptitudes, not expecting to succeed in a given 
undertaking simply because somebody else has done 
so. But whoever is willing to work, and possesses a 
good measure of tact and perseverance, will certainly 


sueceed in something. yrs. J. S. R. THomson. | 
——_——_~+o-—__—_ 
BEACHING A BOAT, 


Lieut. George Gray in his ‘‘Australia’s Heroes,’ 
gives a vivid description of the process of beaching | 
a boat, from which we make the following extract: | 

Once more, then, was the scene repeated of danc- 
ing in a boat, with maddening speed, upon furious 
rollers, until these break, and the boat is borne in, 
followed by a mass of foam far higher than the 
stern, which appears eagerly to pursue for the pur- 
pose of engulfing it. 

There is no scene in nature more exciting, or which 
in a greater degree calls forth one’s energy than the 
beaching of a boat in a dangerous surf. 

Never did I, on such occasions, take the steer oar 
for the purpose of running the boat in, but many 
contending feelings rushed through my mind; and af- 
ter a few minutes I settled down into the calm which 
springs from the conviction that the general safety 
in coming dangers depends altogether upon the cool- 
ness and resolution with which they are met, and 
never more so than in beaching a boat; when once | 
you are among the foaming waters in you must go; | 
to retreat is impossible, and nothing is left but that 
each one silently and steadily do his duty, regardless 
of the din and strife of raging waves around. 

The only plan to adopt is for all to give way 
strongly and steadily, let what will take place, whilst 
the boat-steerer keeps her head straight for the beach. 

A huge roller breaks right into the boat and almost 
swamps it, a man is knocked over and loses his oar; 
heed not these things; let each man mind his own 
oar and naught else, and give way, give way strongly, 
until the boat grounds, then in a moment each quits 
his oar and springs into the water, and ere the wave 
has retired the boat is partially run up; another 
wave succeeds, and the operation of running up is 
repeated until she is high and dry. 

The danger is over, and we can now dry our 
drenched clothing, get our breath and take a needed 
rest on the beach beyond the reach of the raging 
breakers. 








—— +e 
WAITING ON THE SUN. 


Everybody knows with what glee the birds in the 
morning hail the coming of the day. It is not so 
generally known that they watch with silent sadness 
the departure of the sun at night. Their quiet ways 
at that time are not calculated to attract notice. A 
recent English writer, Mr. St. John, touches upon 
this point. 


The blackcocks, like other birds, are very fond of 
catching the last evening rays of a winter’s sun, and 
are always to be found in the afternoon on banks 
facing the west, or swinging, if there is no wind, on 
the topmost branch of the small fir-trees. 

On the mountains, too, all birds, as the sun gets 
low, take to the slopes which face the west; whilst 
in the mor ning they betake themselves to the’ eastern 
banks and slopes to meet his rays. No bied nor ani- 
mal is to be found in the shade during winter, unless 
it has flown there for shelter from some imminent 
danger. 

This is very remarkable in the case of the golden 
plovers, who in the evening ascend from slope to 
slope as each becomes vheded by intervening heights, 
until the birds are all collected on the very last ridge 
which the sun shines upon. When this is no longer | 
illuminated, and the sun is quite below the horizon, | 
they betake themselves to their feeding-places near 
a seashore or elsewhere. Goats have the same 

1abit. 
eh 


A KING’S LETTER. 


English is not the easiest of languages to learn, 
and, therefore, we may be more amused than surprised 
at a communication like the following, addressed by 
an African king to a British general: 


“INSOYEMU, 26th, 1873. 
“My Goop FRIEND,—With much glad to inform 
you these few lines to say that as all my friend kings 
which are going to this war they have their subsist- 
ance before they move therefore I beg to know mine 
at once I know that you shall give me all ammuni- 
tions but particular these I wish to know of it by 
your favour as Commandant of Accra gave me order 

that I must ask something which I need to ask you. 


‘Good morning Thank you Sir for yesterday Brandy 
| 


“I am quite well hoping you the same 
“Your reall friend 
“KING QUABINA FOOAH.” 








Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 


AGENTS WANTED. | 
This Mop is, to-day, 
the best oltiex article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 

cess. 


A Record Unequalled. 








the World. (Adv, In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
SSS average, a mop in 


every family. 


Over 500,000 Sold. 
It sells at ‘sight. Sav es 
labor and time. No 


LADIES, 


resent zoe husband 
0 pene s os 


Bwith a nt of 
TONS,” 
hw cor ry me... pea td ot 





“buttons off.” No needle, thread or s, 
tools required. Can_be taken off and ge . 4 me 
used again indetntely, Sample card by moe, ise. clusive territory, and 
Agents wanted. Write for terms. Cassgreen bens 3 Co., liberal terms to agents. 
1433 Pear! St., Gieveland, O., & 79 W.Madison St.,Chicago. Illustrated 10- page 








folio sent free to all. 
Triumph Mop Co., 115 Public Sq.,Cleveland, o. 
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Music Almost Given Away! 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.00 pe 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet muse 
and premiums in ever y family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (1132 x13 inches) 
printed on elegant heavy music pa es and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 


A very beautiful and why Sobwea nes mailed 
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Size, 
3x5 in. 


MAY 22, 1888. 
“The rubber brushes 1 bought of you have proved 
more than satisfactory, and in their line are certainly a 
long stride forward. “By the use of them one’s hands 
can be more quickly Ps) thoroughly cleansed than with 





for 60 cents. WIL & CO., 
2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 











THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


oveanrasy FP, Robinson Co. Dre} EXTRACT of MEAT 
y yet ty - and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at Zc. |N. B.— Genuine only with fac-simile of 


per pair, or Children’s 
plain’ or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings — = 
not stain, and n 
want like white hose wa 
ead tain their lustre. 

{ {(tura on oo ay, » |New Weve! 
Pe Ww oy Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 


~ Ayer’s Prizes. 


Result of Competition for Prizes in Spelling and Pen- 
manship, offered Feb. 16, 1888, by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. For largest number allowable words 
from letters composing the words Ayer’s Sarsaparilla: 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


NESTLE’S 
wae FOOD 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 


FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 


Requires No Milk in Its Preparation, and 


























TRADE 
“UV 


1. Lou E. Hopkins, Eagle Point, > Wis., 740 words. is Very Effective in the Prevention 
. Charles W. Davis, C no al 5. 5 words. of Cholera-Infantum. 


poe Pe Fox. ty 
re 
. Hettie iy Briscoe, W estfield, Il 
Hubert M. Bassett. Taunton, Mass., 704 words. 
7. Charlie B. Carter, Knoxville, Tenn., 703 words. 
For writing “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak 
rong” in smallest legible space, in one line: 
1, Ruth P. Tarbox, Waltham, Mass., 15-64ths inch. 
2. Julian E. Wood, Minneaj lis, Minn., 4-16ths inch. 
3. ba f Packard, "Avoca, owa, 4- 16ths inch. 
> Tillie M. Peck, ‘Pittsfield, Mass., 5-16ths inch. 
. Lucy E. A. Walker, Normal, IIL, 5-16ths inch. 
c Edith M. Sargent, Malden, Mass., 6-16ths inch. 
M. B. Moore, Morgan, Ky., 6-16ths inch. 
Total namber of competitors, 6,109. 


“Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the practice of Medicine,” 
Vol. VIL., the standard authority, says: ‘‘In cases of 
Cholera-Infantum Nestle’s Milk Food is alone 

recommended.” tae the intestinal 
pny sagen to which infants are so subject are provided 
for by presenting — > the nourishing properties of 
cow’s milk in a digestible form. “Cow’s milk produces 
a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, which the imma- 
ture gastric juice is utterly unable to dispose of.”’ 
This is one of several reasons why infant foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in 
hot weather. Pamphlet by Prof. Lebert and sample 
sent on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & Co., Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


lson, Lowell, } Mass., 721 words. 
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%, THE AMERICAN TATE. 


This new addition to ourline has become exceedingly 
popular, having been adopted by many of the leading 
expert players throughout the country, who are univer- 
salinits praise. Itis an exact copy of the English Tate, 
which costs $17.00 to import, and experts everywhere 
claim that our production excels the English Racket in 
balance, finish and stringing. We guarantee it to be 


@qual to any other Racket ever made. Money will be 



















Rackets mailed to 


any part of the ae refunded if it does not give entire satisfaction. 
United States, 


every Pieces OUR NEW STANDARD. Price, $3.00. 


Equals in stringing, strength and finish, the leading Rackets of most 
manufacturers, — cial discount to clubs. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue, containing revised Tennis rules, Free, 


HORACE PARTRIDCE &CO., 






j $5.50. 
Postage free, if you 
mention paper. 










































| the bristle brushes, while, in addition, they leave the 
| skin more pliant, less liable to chap, and reduce to a 
minim um the chances of incurring ‘hangnails’ and 
fissured or cracked finger tips. 
“The Bath and Flesh Brushes increase very greatly the 
pleasure of bathing, and in the application ‘of ‘massage’ 
can promote cutaneous circulation as efficiently with 
them as with the bristle brush or hair glove, without 
that discomfort to the patient which the latter so 
frequently occasion.” Very truly yours 
R. W. WALMSLEY, M. D:, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Bailey’s Toilet Brushes, 25 cents. 
Bailey’s Hand Brushes, 50 cents. 
Bailey’s Bath and Flesh Brushes, $1.50. 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. C.J. BAILEY & CO, 
(anufacturers, 132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 








Infants a perfect substitute for 

mother’s milk, often saving life; for the In= 

valid, or Dyspeptic, it is of great value, 
Thousands who have used it say it is the 


FINEST BABY FOOD, 

BEST INVALID FOOD, 
MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. 


A valuable pamphlet on the Care of Infants 
and Invalids sent on application, : 


Sold by Druggists. 25c., 5Oc., $1.00. 
WELLS, reer & CO. BURLINGTON, VT.f 


For Youn; 














INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by + 





497 & 499 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world. TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 
free of expense. 
A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Fairy LAND,” 
will be mailed free to — one oamatne their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, simmaitieiaedl 


MAHER & GROSH RAZOR-STEEL KNIVES, 
‘cts. 
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replaced wee LJ port ¢ or flawy. 
h$l. Price, 65 cents; 


sample for 50 cents 
for . 

knife to swear by. 
Boy’s 2-blade, 
ets.; Ladies’ 2- 
64-page list, free; 
also, “*How to Use 
a Razor.” 


44S Street, 


, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Cut is exact size, 2 blades, oil temper, file t touted, 


but ‘er awhile will i 
It isa 


25 


blade pearl, 35 cts. 


MAHER & GROSH, 



























Remedies. 


PURIFYI 





OR CLEANSING, 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 


iG, BEAU- 
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torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuricURA REMEDIES are 
infallible 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 

or, 


to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Price, CUTICURA, 


em Baby's Skin and Se oe ‘preserved and beau- 
Ze tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 
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#3 

~ KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and W: eakness cured 

by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous ancous patn-cubduing plaster. 25 cents. 
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All kinds of appliances for Invalids. 


BABY GOACHES 
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Over (00 different designs. 
We furnish our Patent_Automatic Brake 
free on all Carriages, e are slashing 
prices and offer Bargains that a 
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KNAE 


PIANOFORTES. U Seanalies in 

Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 

BALTIMORE : “an YORK: 

24 E. Baltimore St. 2 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market ‘ioaan 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 



















































































For the Companion. 


TIME AND LONGITUDE. 


It is known that in sailing around the world, or 
even in sailing more than half way around, the cal- 
endar is changed upon crossing the one hundred and 
eightieth degree of longitude. To understand the 
reason for this change and how it is done, one will 
find it helpful to imagine a particular voyage such as 
will call for the making of the change. 

Suppose, for instance, we are at London about the 
20th of March. At six o’clock in the evening it is 
sunset. The half of the globe west of the meridian 
line is lighted by the sun, the half to the east of the 
line is in shadow. On the opposite half of the me- 
ridian circle, that is, on the meridian of one hundred 
and eighty degrees, it is sunrise of what is to be the 
next day at London. 

Now suppose that at this hour of sunset one ship 
sets sail from London to go around the world east- 
ward, and another sets out for the same voyage sail- 
ing westward. Let them make equal speed and they 
will meet on the one hundred and eightieth degree of 
longitude. They carry each a chronometer which 
keeps London time. 

But the ships sail by local time, and this is corrected 
every day when the sun is to be seen crossing the 
meridian atnoon. The difference between local time 
and London time is easily read in longitude east or 
west of London according as the local time is fast or 
slow of the chronometer, allowing four minutes’ dif- 
ference of time for one degree of longitude. 

We will now suppose the speed of the vessels is 
such that they will reach the one hundred and eigh- 
tieth meridian, and meet each other in just sixty 
days, and at the hour when it is sunset at London. 
Then again it is sunrise at the point where the vessels 
meet. 

The ship sailing east, that is, in the same direction 
in which the earth turns, has gained just twelve 
hours by going half way round the world, and this is 
the sunrise of its sixty-first recorded day. The ship 
sailing west has lost just half a day, and this is the 
sunrise of its sixtieth recorded day, though the @me 
has necessarily been the same. 

Now if they were each to complete the circuit of 
the globe, the ship sailing eastward will keep on 
gaining, and will make another twelve hours in going 
over the rest of the way, so that it would come to 
London at sunset of the one hundred and twenty-first 
day if no change were made in its calendar. By the 
chronometer it would be sunset of the one hundred 
and twentieth day. 

On the other hand the ship sailing westward will 
go on losing as before. On the first half of the 
voyage its local time had fallen back from sunset of 
the sixtieth day to sunrise of the same. 
ing its voyage it will fall behind just the same, and 
coming to London at the same time the other ship 
arrives, its reckoning will show that it is sunset of 
the one hundred and nineteenth day. The difference 
between the calendars of the two ships will be two 
days, if no change is made; and neither calendar 
will be correct. 

To make the calendars tally with London dates it 
is necessary that the ship sailing east have its calen- 
dar set back one day, while that of the other ship 
must be set forward just as much. The place for 
making this change is at the one hundred and eigh- 
tieth meridian. 

The ship sailing east is half a day ahead of Lon- 
don time. By calling its sixty-first sunrise the six- 
tieth, just what the sunrise the morning before had 
been called, we put its time twelve hours slow, and 
this it will gain, and come to port at the one hundred 
and twentieth sunset. 

On the other hand the vessel sailing west reaches 
the one hundred and eightieth meridian at its sixtieth 
sunrise. It is half a day behind London time. Call 
this sunrise the sixty-first, and that will make its 
time twelve hours ahead of London time. This 
twelve hours, however, will be lost on the rest of the 
voyage, and the ship will come to port with the other 
one at the one hundred and twentieth sunset. 

By this change of the calendar as practised, the 
local time can never differ from London by more than 
half a day, and as no less change than that of one 
entire day can be made in the calendar, the method 
described secures the closest correspondence between 
local time and that of London, according to which 
we reckon longitude. 
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NEW METHOD. 


As a party of Scotch concert singers was travelling 
in Australia, the members of it were obliged to take 
an exceedingly difficult road, in order to follow their 
specified route north from Brisbane. Sometimes, 
during the hardest day’s journey, they were obliged | Pp: 
to walk up the long hills, urging along the horses, 
which accomplished about three yards at each pull. 
Finally, at the foot of a formidable ascent, the driver 
volunteered a piece of valuable information. 


very thing! use the names of Scotch songs. 
started up the hill. 

*“Jo-o-ohn Grumlie!” shouted one. 

“Ye Banks and Bra-a-es!” shrieked another. 

“Get up and Bar the Door—oh,” yelled a third, | 
frightening one of the leading horses, who sticks 
manfully into his collar. On we go. 

“Oh, why left I my Ha-a-me!” takes us an immense 
distance. 

“Castles in the Air!” gets the coach up about | 
fifteen yards. 

‘‘We'’re a’ Noddin’,” delivered with impassioned 
fervor, makes a great difference in the speed. “My 


We 


sends us up a slope, while ‘“Tam Glen,” “Ower the | 
Hills and far Awa-a-a!” in tierce, excited tones by 
the entire company bring us, hoarse, perspiring and 
exhausted, to the mountain’s brow. 
































In complet- | 


“Folks generally swear here,” said he. ‘It makes 
the horses go better.” 
No doubt; but we could never think of —— The} 


Heart’s in the Highlands!” in despairing accents, | 





Make your Ice-Cream at home. It’s done nicely and 
easily with the “White Mountain” Freezer. [Adv. 
— 
The depressing effects of warm weather are 








overcome by Hoos Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $l. [Adv. 
100 all diff. Shan nal, Bulg ria,E pt. oe, ‘I0e. 
| STANDS ; 500 for 10c. Cata.. shal Bulgaria Rept Hass. 


‘SUMMER VACATION wy gatenehets at i 


Circulars. Address Joshua Kendall, Cambridgeport, ‘Mass. 

Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies’ 
FREE Tailor System of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
Fashion Journal. 2. E. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


$3, > TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 











Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
FALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- _ Keeping 
is the best sy stem in the world. Suits any 
ness. Price, Write for testimonials to E. 
WALLACE, UNION, 8. C. (Pres't M. & FP. Nat'l Banks) 
can make money sellin 


| BOYS AND GIRLS PERFECTION INK EXTRACTS. 


Each package makes one pint finest WRITING INK. 

Mailed to all parts of the world on receipt of 10 cents ; 

ont s per dozen—12 colors. Agents wanted. 
SUSHING & CO., = Maine. 


iow to Build 
A new book containing plans a 
houses, all sizes, from two rooms u 
on receipt of 35 cents, by J. SS 
lisher, 57 Rose Street, New Y 


A Bottle of Allen’s Root. Bea Extract 


will make six gallons of ADE B 
2 No trouble to make. A package of the herbs 
Centc. x. 
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LD EVERYWH 
Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 
Hundreds of Agents are coini ng 
money selling the Nickel Tidy 

aoe er in their own town. Why 

ou? Every family buys them. 

Sample and prices is for 16 cents, in 2-cent stam 
ASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Oh p. 
SHORTHAND fejuycuen 
MAIL or personally ; 
— situations procured all pupils whet com petent. 
honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
‘or young ple, ee for educated young I-dies. 
Sendforcir’lar. W. G. ed Oswego, N.Y. 
m4 "set self-teach- 
ine le lessons either art, 10 cts. ; both arts, 20 cts. 
ON WAY, 1210 CanenuT ST., PHILA. 
Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 
STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 

Pleasure Boats, Sailing *Ca- 





pe Writing 
‘hree Months. 

















noes, Paddli Canoes, Oars, 
Rowlocks, Sails, ete. 80-page 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 


illustrations. Send 5 cts. 
Sree. 
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Mention the Companion, 


y Canton, N. ¥. 


BEATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


$1.50 WILL PURCHASE A 


SOLID GOLD (14 K.) RING, 


with a trefoil of — Enameled Forget- 
me-nots, as per 


Money re cat y not satisfactory. 


'A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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We will teach you thorough 
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in either epee tant e Railroad Tele egraphy. The Great 
West is the count ow up in. Write for our cire’s. 
VALENTINE OS... ANESVILLE, WIS. 





GENUINE IMPORTE 


JOHANN HOFF'S MALT BONBONS, 


The _ best Fomedy for Pag ty 8, COLDS 
SORE THR Mailed for 10 = 
EISNER & MENDEL 


SON CO., Sole Agents, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 


HEW TAFFY TOLU 
OLCAN’S GUM 


Take no other. Makes sound, 
mail, 40c 


WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion 
At stores, 6 cakes, 5c. COLGAN & MCAFEE,Low! ville,Ky. 











and a sweet mouth. /erfertly delicious. Box b 
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_DR. SYKES SURE GURE CO., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, 0, _ 
> Nickel Plated, Self-Inking P Pen and a pencil 
z we al x T, only 20 cents, 
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RUBBER ST. COn New wee 


THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 

erberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleasure. Pack- 

ages, to yt five gallons, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cts.; four 
ackages. $ 1.00, Bani paid. Put up only at the NE 
NGLAND BO DEPOT, 245 Washington St., 
Boston. NW, SW ETT; M. D., Proprietor. 








with no extra charge. 
Also large second-hand list. Send for cata. 


30 styles, from $8 up. 
GEO. W. Rouse & SON, 8H St., Peoria, Lil. 










JUNE 14, 1888, 
BICYCLES vavacenrs, meee Wh 


Tent, seven feet 





Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. 
Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25.3 
l0c.; Art of Batting, ‘be.; Art of wrt 3 


Mailed i= on receipt "of price, or all fe 
REACH & cO., . 


r 1.00 


22-Game Score-Book, 2%5c.; Reach’s Base-Ball Guide, 


1022 Market Street, Piniadelphia, 








BRO. 40 Dooce 
FEPad Chicizo, hee orn St 





BATHING TRUNKS 


and good material. Boys’ o- 
Men's: cise, & cts. Sent, » post-pal, 
address in U. 8. Stamps 


2 cts.; 


JOHN WILKINSON Co., 53 and 55 State St., Chicago, Il 


Fancy 
* colors 


toany 
aken. In order- 
ing, give size around waist in inches. THE 


NEW WARNANT RIFLE 


Length of Barrel 24in, 
Totai Length 39 inehes 






*9 


= t and best 22 call- 





russert BIGYOLES. 


RUBBER TIRE 
NO STRONGER BICYCLE MADE. 


A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


52 inch, Factory price, $60.00; Our price, $40.00 
60 oo - * 55.00; oe 00 







The ¢ 
bre Kifle. I thas finely rifled octa- 
£0n barrel, checkered pisto) grip 
Btock, fancy bphinge a et guard, and case hard- 
ened mountings, Sighted for accurate shooting. 


YOU CAN GET THIS RIFLE FREE 


izes wantone write to G FLIN & CO 
64& ne St., Sew ‘vork< City. P.O, Box 2088 





bad 85. 
ws «  & Som = & gone White Mountain Ham- 
“a 6° - bed 40.00: - - 27.00 k 6 
Po ee mock Chair. 





BICYSLE BARGAINS. 


BOYS, ATTENTION! 
WE WILL SELL 


STANDARD COLUMBIAS 





CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS FREE. 


A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW 46- INCH 


FOR $50; FORMER PRICE, $80. 


For the House, Lawn, Porch 
and Camp. Is Chock 
Full of Comfort and 
Blessed Rest, 
‘ PRICE, $3.00. 
The 7 Ate teberg Stree Ror'gie 


$oy F. 











photograph of 


Ranaet 
ever 





BOSTON, MASS. 








adjustable 








Watertown, N. Y. 


POPE MANUF. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTOR CYCLES! 


Send 15 cents os pee cabinet 


Victor Jt. Bieyele. 


‘ar and away the best and 
mae boys’ machine 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


Anchor Polding Hammock Support. 


Send for photograph 
and circular of our 


awning cloth 
to any 
angle. A fine orna- 
ment for the lawn, 


GIFFORD MFG. Co., 











@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 








or do you collect Specimens of Natural 
send for a s 
voted to B 


History? 


with our AMATEU 


Co and Catalo Fieid Equipmen 
S Sotemen ete. ° Rk. ‘Box 


10 cents for 


_* of Boots ts fc 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN BIRDS, 


semen o copy of of a eee vow A My = 


LEARN 10 TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


You can take pictures < of f houses puimale, 8 scenery, etc., 


2,988, | 









Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


a 
or 





Washi ington oy ag 


ON THIRTY Ben 
= wa is cu 


ya EGGLESTON’. Biee 
with Self-adjusting Ba’ 






d eect 


others, 


ap 
of the body while the ball in tl 
cup Faceeee Laney 
tines just © pores 
he aager. With li t 


tH ae th 
Hernia is held securely 


shape, | 
lin cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 


th ie intes- 
es with 


y day and vight, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, dneabie and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eagleston Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 






well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


VY. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


at | 





1e 





1e€ 





For New Roofs. 
Rubber 


ROOFING 


Price hows Lon bod: 
face; materi: 
illustrated 


can apply on Stee 
urable, Fire-proof. 
oo Ind. Paint 


WwW 
Roofing Co., New Yor! 


For Old Roofs. 


or Flat sur- 
te at once for 








k. 
















UME Fi 
VACLED for CEMENTING 


| Russia mete ee 


Stecteinps — 





HULL VAPOR C00K- STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 

SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 

given where we have no agent. If you want a 

Cook - Stove rite 

us, they will be shipped 

to ng 2. Perfectly 
o extra insur- 

a rates where this 

stove is used. tter 

than a gas, coal or wood 










and Java” 


2-1b. cans. 
know the true delig. 


Jmporters, Boston, 
Philadelphia & Chicag 





“Wood's Acme Mocha 


is a perfect blend of these 
highest-grade Coffees, 
packed, fresh roasted, in 
You may 


of a fine cup of coffee by 
bY insisting that your gro- 
cer furnishes this brand. 
ThomasWood &Co., 


stove. Valuable and 
practical improve- 
ments for 1888. Write us 
for catalogue. 


HULL VAPOR STOVE @., 


Vleveland, 








ht 


0. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
aced while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
ve that Pe ye ed Lotta” 





| p ANTS » CUSTOM 


MADE 


SUITS $13.25 to $25. Guarantee Fit, 

OR MONEY REFUNDED. 30 SAMPLES, TAPE 

MANUEACTURERS nS ll 
| PANT STRETCHERS GIVEN PANT co. WHITMAN, 
| WITH EVERY ORDER, IF YOU MENTION THIS PAPER. MASS. 

| 


Send SIX Cents 


lit a sample 


=! vd h soyee 
INDISPENSABLE and 


Made of cloth. and are Sompletely Revers ISA 
rect styles. Perfect 


| logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR G 00. 

















Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 











wits size, and for Ill. “Cata- 
4 Exchange Pl., Boston, Mass. 





n each Bustle, 
It they are ‘pot for sale in 
your v —a send us 50 cts. for 5- 
oe, « cts. for Ny and 
we will send, 


ost-paid, b 
Columbia me 







mail. 
ubber ‘ea. Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 





r) ‘od. 
us or any pow dW Ay line of 
wov dD. Tatermation free. 


All sizes and Tee. Sold 3 
erieer 
Write 


ECO. 
N. Market & Gutarto Sts., Chicago, Ills. 


Only $I. 00 for this “‘Little Beauty.” 
Weighs from 














LADIES’ 









We send these Boots, 
either kid or goat, or glov 


id. on receipt 


panion. 





BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2 to 7, D and E widths. 


~~ kid-foxed, postage 
Two Dollars. Sena for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 






$02 to 4 Ibs. 


in 
e- 


of 


This Steel- ten Brase-Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Ja anned, and is just the thing for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, b 
Em. to any — sending us $1.00 (not 44 itsv ine). 

atalogue ort ,000 articles sent free 
Address CHICAGO SCALE €O., Chicago, Ill. 














